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TEN MINUTES 


BY HERBERT FURST 


. TENIERS, F. 1643: I 
1) suppose it was the date 

which I noticed in passing, 
vhen looking up quite a different 
iatter in the catalogue of the 
National Gallery, that started the 
are and caused the ensuing some- 
vhat desultory chase, which it may 
umuse the reader to join. 1643- 
943, three hundred years in the 
volution of taste. 

The hare was how to account 
for the great popularity of Teniers 
the Younger (1610-1690), who 
painted low life in the age of peri- 
wigs and lovelocks, plumes and 
ribbons, and continued in popu- 
larity for about two hundred years 
after. Almost exactly a hundred 
years ago—on April 8th, 1844, to 
be exact—we find William Beck- 
ford writing to his agent: “‘... I 
shall not meddle with the fine 
Ruysdael, but if the nicely toned 
Teniers turns out of a size to suit 
a place here, which I have in my 
eye, we must stretch a point to 
secure it.”” So Teniers continues 
to be as popular with an English gentleman a hundred 
years ago as he was with a dour Spanish King and an 
eccentric Swedish Queen two hundred years before him. 

As a matter of fact—apart from Rubens, who with 34 
pictures is far and away ahead of all other foreign painters 
represented in the National Gallery—Ruysdael with 21 
and Teniers with 20 top the list ; they are followed by 
Rembrandt with 19 and Willem van de Velde with 16— 
all, it will be noticed, artists from the Low Countries, 
though Guardi, the Italian, competes with van de Velde 
with an equal number. Interesting this; or isit not? Such 
statistics, it might be objected, prove nothing ; they are 
meaningless, a mere matter of chance. I disagree. Like 
other similar institutions, our National Collection repre- 
sents primarily the taste of private collectors from whom 
the authorities acquired the pictures by bequest, donation 
or purchase. From the dates of these acquisitions it 
appears that they started in the thirties of the last century 
and ceased in the seventies ; and this corresponds with 
the period of Teniers’ greatest popularity in this country. 
Now collectors, and most certainly those of the past, are 
swayed in their Fancies mainly by subject-matter, and in 
the second place by the reputation of the artist bestowed 
upon him by other artists or experts of repute. In this 
respect Teniers was well served by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who notes, in his “‘ Journey to Flanders and Holland ”’ : 
‘ The works of David Teniers, jun., are worthy the closest 
attention of a painter who desires to excel in mechanical 
knowledge of his art. His manner of touching, or what 
we call handling, has perhaps never been equalled ; there 
is in his pictures that exact mixture of softness and sharp- 
ness which is difficult to execute.” 


ST. PAUL DELIVERED FROM PRISON 
Dresden Gallery 


WITH TENIERS 





Untraditional but not irreverent 


The art lover is generally influenced in his preference 
also by something that he knows or is assured is difficult 
for an artist to do. He likes, therefore, high finish and 
meticulous detail. Teniers thus prospered during his 
lifetime where other and better contemporary painters of 
low life—Ostade and Brouwer and Jan Steen—failed, 
though their merits were recognized by such a giant 
contemporary as Rubens. 

What, then, was the reason of Teniers’ greater worldly 
success? The answer is simple: he was a better busi- 
ness man. He had a business policy which guided his 
able artistic talents. As a man of affairs he was deter- 
mined to equal Rubens and van Dyck, not as an artist : 
he knew enough of his gifts to realize that he could not 
do that, but in social standing. They had become 
Knights and were entitled to bear arms ; he would have 
the right to bear arms too. His first attempt failed. The 
King of Spain, his Sovereign, expressed himself delighted 
to accede to his request provided—there was the snag— 
that Teniers should not publicly exhibit his pictures and 
especially that he should cease selling them. That, of 
course, was not at all Teniers’ idea. But undismayed, 
he bided his time and eventually seems to have “‘ wangled ”’ 
it without the impossible conditions, by consistently 
attaching himself to ‘‘ the best people.’”” He somehow 
acquired, whether by purchase or by paying rent, a 
country seat—see illustration—to which the Spanish and 
Flemish nobility resorted; he taught Don Juan of 
Austria and received from him a portrait which his Royal 
pupil had painted of his son as a token of his regard. He 
got himself appointed to the Court as an art-adviser and 
valet to His Majesty. By way of acquiring further kudos 
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FLEMISH KERMESSE 
Brussels Gallery 


he promoted the foundation of a Royal Academy of Arts 
at Antwerp, like the one recently established by Louis 
XIV in Paris. The point here was that hitherto the St. 
Luke’s Guilds, to which artists had to belong, also included 
craftsmen ; but only artists were allowed to become mem- 
bers of the Royal Academies ; and were thus recognized 
not as tradesmen but as professional gentlemen. This 


then, again, was a good business move on Teniers’ part. 


But, one might ask: if Teniers was such a good 
business man, why did he devote nearly all his time to 
painting pictures of low life—rustic scenes with peasants 
dancing, drinking, smoking, mis- 
behaving themselves—as Brouwer, 
Ostade and Steen also had done, but 
with so little pecuniary reward ? 
Here, again, Teniers’ business acu- 
men shows itself. Brouwer, his 
contemporary, was a Fleming like 
himself, and he painted the boors 
as hesaw them. Brouwer, we learn, 
was “‘a man of great mind who 
rejected any splendour of the world 
and who despised gain and riches.”’ 
Brouwer, whose work appealed only 
to artists and connoisseurs, was, 
it is evident, not a man after 
Teniers’ heart, and Teniers was not 
going to make the same mistake as 
this man of genius. Whether there 
is anything in the point that there 
was a difference between the misery 
of the Dutch peasants and the com- 
paratively happier state of the 
peasants of Brabant whom Teniers 
painted or not, the fact is that 
Teniers painted low life—with 
this difference. Low the life he 
represented may have appeared, but 


The Lord of the Manor’s Arrival 


TENIERS’ CHATEAUX AT PERCK 


he lets the spectator feel that he 
himself is not low, that he stands 
aloof, as behoves a gentleman, anc 
that his peasants—like all peasant: 
on lands belonging to the landec 
gentry—are assumed to be wel! 
looked after, to have a happy life 
to enjoy themselves after their kind, 
but with proper regard for cleanli- 
ness and decency, and altogether tc 
conduct themselves as they should 
which conduct includes the shov 
of respect due to their betters. His 
paintings, in spite of Louis XIV’s 
disgusted “‘Otez moi ces magots’ 
with which he demanded thei: 
removal from his sight, never give 
offence to the most squeamish, o1 
at least give it so discreetly that it 
can be so easily overlooked as to be 
practically innocuous. Brouwer, 
on the contrary, stresses the sordid- 
ness, Ostade the abject poverty of 
the peasant’s life. Behind Brouwer’s 
hand is a much greater mind ; be- 
hind Ostade’s a much better artistic 
sensibility ; behind Steen’s a more 
sweeping design. 

Nevertheless, one must give Teniers his due: he has 
with his great ‘‘ mechanical knowledge ”’ an agreeable 
manner, a kindly if somewhat snobbish interest in his 
peasants, and a highly spirited touch, or, to use another 
of Sir Joshua’s verdicts about this artist, ‘‘ elegance 
and precision.” He is an escapist, perhaps, but he 
is still close to facts, unlike his successor the Walloon 
Watteau, who through Teniers fought his way into pure 
fiction; and thus Art escaped through Watteau into 
Boucher and, with the farmyard masquerades of the 


The artist and his family in foreground 
National Gallery 
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*rench Court of the 
entury, into actualities. 
It is also a point in Teniers’ 
avour that, recognizing his limita- 
ions, he steered clear of both High 
\rt and of religious subjects, gener- 
illy. “* High Art” was neither to 
his nor to his public’s taste, and 
Religion, especially in Teniers’ time, 
was a dangerous topic—and has 
remained a sore point to this day. 
Ruskin could not recognize it in the 
greatest religious painter of the age, 
Rembrandt ; and his judgment of 
Teniers is equally insensitive. In 
Teniers, he said, ‘* We lose not only 
all faith in Religion, but all remem- 
brance of it. Absolutely now we 
find ourselves without sight of God 
in all the world.”” Absolutely that is 
rubbish, for if peasants at work and 
at play, which constitute the bulk 
of Teniers’ e@uvre, are not at bottom 
a religious subject, there is some- 
thing wrong with our conception of 
Religion. These Kermesses with 
which Teniers seeks to delight, and not to offend, the eye 
of the spectator were in actuality and origin Harvest 
Thanksgivings. Even relatively, however, Ruskin is 
wrong: Teniers painted such strictly religious subjects 
as ‘‘ Christ Crowned with Thorns,” “‘ St. Paul Delivered 
from Prison,” or ‘‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice,’’ and other sacred 
art in a reverent spirit if not in a grand manner. Nor 
should we condemn one of the favourite subjects of his, 
the Temptation of St. Anthony, as indeed of many other 
painters, as grotesque and irreligious. One must reflect 
that these horses’ skulls, dried fishes and reptiles which 


XVIIIth 


have haunted the imagination of his countrymen from the 
days of Jerome Bosch were common sights, the stock 
magic properties of alchymists’ laboratories, and often 
are encountered in the taverns of port towns, where they 
were treasured partly for reasons of magic, perhaps, but 
also and increasingly as curiosities from foreign lands 
with which the Western World was now only becoming 


acquainted. Teniers exhibits his alchymists not as 
charlatans but as scientists. They were, in fact, the 
forerunners of the scientists of to-day. Even that 
august body, the Royal Society, of which Sir Isaac Newton 
and Sir Christopher Wren were members, experimented 
with “‘ powdered Toades’’ and “ unicorn’s horns” in 
Teniers’ time. 

One may learn a great deal about his times from the 
conscientious work of Teniers. He painted, amongst 
other subjects, a series of picture gallery interiors, with 
their contents so carefully copied that many of the pic- 
tures can not only be recognized but have served the 
modern artist-historian to solve problems of identifica- 
tion. And they teach us another lesson. In the XVIIth 
century picture collecting as we understand it first began, 
and one inclines to think that these collectors only 
collected Old Masters. Teniers shows that this was 
not so: contemporaries like Van Dyck, Rubens, Ribera 
and Velazquez figure in these collections, and even 
pictures by the great Italians—Titian, Veronese, Tinto- 
retto—-were not yet classifiable as antiques, many of them 
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KERMESSE AT THE SIGN OF THE HALF MOON 
Dresden Gallery 


The bailiff’s invitation 
to the dance 


having been painted within less than a hundred years. 
And—a small point, but of some interest to our readers— 
these Gallery pictures show that whilst the collector 
received his pictures in their original carved frames, he 
incorporated them in his collection in simple black and 
gold frames—for reasons of security and economy of 
space. 

Here our chase must end. Our hare turns out to 
have been a painter, great in “‘ mechanical knowledge,”’ 
popular with his public because he supplied them with 
the kind of art they could like precisely because it did not 
task their intelligence or challenge any deeper emotions, 
emotions which he himself was unable to experience. 

He was a snob and a business man who set out to 
please what he regarded as “‘ the best people ’’"—and he 
succeeded in this for over two hundred years at least. 
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FRONT COVER 


The Brussels Tapestry illustrated on the Front Cover 
is one of a set of three fine panels of the early XVIIIth 
century. All bear the maker’s mark, B B, in the border, 
and all are of the same height, g ft. 8 in., but the widths 
vary—8 ft. 6 in. ; 7 ft.6in.; 5 ft. 7in. They are in the 
possession of M. Harris and Sons, 44-52, New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the world-famed firm of M. Harris and Sons is being 
celebrated by the holding of an exhibition at their Galleries 
from June 17 to July 8 of Furniture of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. All interested in fine early English 
Furniture should take this opportunity of viewing the 
collection. 









DAVID WILLAUME, 
SMITH IN LONDON 


F the several Huguenot goldsmiths who sought 
refuge in London after the Revocation of the 


Edict of Nantes in 1685, one of the most accom- 
plished was David Willaume. The son of Adam Wil- 
laume (died 1704), goldsmith and silversmith of the 
Pont des Morts in Metz, where he was born on June 7, 
1658, he appears to have settled in St. James’s Street in 
1697 and afterwards in Pall Mall, having received deniza- 
tion in 1687. He achieved success early, and enjoyed 
the patronage of the Crown and the nobility. 

Among the earliest of his works are a pair of wine 
cisterns, 1698-99, of Lord Scardale’s, a large circular 
salver, 1698-99, in a private collection in Scotland, and a 
handsome pair of sconces for a single candle, dating from 
1699-1700, exhibited 
by Lord Brownlow. 
His mark is enshrined 
on a helmet-shaped 
rose-water ewer of 
1697-98, probably the 
earliest in existence, 





HUGUENOT GOLD- 


BY E, ALFRED JONES 


undated basin. Amongst much other plate by Willaume 
that I have seen is another wine-cistern, 1710-11, sold at 
Sotheby’s on March 19, 1931, and a very fine pair of 
octagonal casters, enriched with medallions, 1711-12, in 
a ducal collection, and the unusual Stanhope bowl of 
1713-14 at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. A good example 
of his two-handled cups is Dr. Theophilus Metcalfe’s, of 
1712-13, described in the old Benefactor’s Book as 
‘* Amplum poculum argenteum cum operculo ”’ at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. A pear-shaped Queen Anne teapot, 
1706-7, is to be found in the collection of Mr. E. Assheton 
Bennett, the proud owner of an exceedingly rare salver 
of 1714-15. Also in his collection is a teapot of the 
utmost rarity by David Willaume, 1706-7, circular, of 
generous size, 6} in. 
high. The decor- 
ation of the four 
sections consists of 
two varieties of straps 
and the two edges 
are gadrooned. The 


at Chatsworth, and unusual spout is 
on an early rose- ioe formed of an ani- 
water ewer and basin, } Seetlend mal’s head springing 
1700-1, wrought = > from a fluted shell- 


for Edward Harley, 
2nd Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, at 
Welbeck Abbey. For 
Queen Anne he sup- 
plied a quantity of 
silver plate for the 
Royal Household in 
1705, but not now in 
existence, and two 
large silver-gilt sal- 
vers, weighing 81 02z., 
as christening pre- 
sents from the Queen. 
In 1730 he made for 
George II a large 
silver-gilt cup and 
cover, weighing 110 
oz., and in 1730-31 
another cup, over 10 
oz. heavier, both as 
christening presents from the King for unnamed recipients. 
On February 3, 1730-31, his account for the Crown 
includes a small cistern and two ice-pails, weighing 
1,005 0z., for the personal use of Sir Conyers D’Arcey, 
K.B. (1725), Comptroller of the Royal Household. The 
collection of Earl Fitzwilliam at Wentworth Woodhouse 
contains several important things from the prolific 
Willaume atelier, including, in chronological order, a 
pair of ice-pails, dating from 1705-6, two cups with 
handles and covers, of the dates 1706-7 and 1713-14, an 
impressive wine-cistern, 1722-23, a set of eight plain 
octagonal candlesticks, 1724-25, and a helmet-shaped 
rose-water ewer, 1726-27, with a contemporary but 
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of generous size. 
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A TEAPOT of utmost rarity by Davip WILLAUME, 1706. 


In the Collection of Mr. E. Assheton Bennett 
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like ornament. 
Ecclesiastical ves- 
sels by Willaume are 
seldom seen, but a 
plain flagon by him, 
1724-25, inscribed 
“Deo Et Ecclesiz 
Lanymyneche,”’ was 
found by me in the 
church of Llanymy- 
nech near Oswestry. 


"is Mi 
\ 
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Not the least im- 
posing of his silver 
are his toilet ser- 
vices. 


Original bills for 
plate are scarce. One 
exists, however, in 
the Woburn archives 
for a teapot and cof- 
fee-pot supplied by 
Willaume to the Duke of Bedford in French as follows, 
printed in Miss Gladys Scott Thomson’s The Russells in 
Bloomsbury, 1940, p. 258. 


Circular, 
Height, 6? inches 


27 avril, 1707. Un pot a the £1419 7 
Fagon.. ie £86 O28 

Gravure [arms] 7 6 

£19 9 7 


David Willaume must have seen a French écuelle 
with a cover when he wrought the imposing specimen 
belonging to Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell, Bt., in 1718-19. 
The arms engraved upon it proves it to have been part 
of the plate of the 23rd Earl of Essex and his wife, Jane, 
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GOLD AND SILVER PLATE IN PICTURES 


1ird daughter of the 4th Earl of Clarendon, whom he 
1arried “‘ with great magnificence.’’ This écuelle recalls 
copy by Paul de Lamerie of a splendid French one in 
he possession of a nobleman. 

This eminent Huguenot goldsmith, in the days of his 
fluence, abandoned the craft of goldsmithing and became, 
n 1730, lord of the manor of Tingrith in Bedfordshire, 
vhere he died on April 27, 1741, not before stamping his 
nark on a great wine fountain in 1728-29 at Belvoir 
castle. His son, of the same name, born in 1693, was 
ipprenticed to him for seven years from 1706. Some of his 
ilver has been frequcntly attributed to his father, but his 
nark is quite different and is formed of his initials, D W 
na small rectangle. He, too, became a country squire, 
ucceeding his father at Tingrith, and was High Sheriff 
‘f Bedfordshire in 1737, dying in 1761. The pedigree of 
the Huguenot refugee families of Willaume and Tan- 
queray-Willaume, by Henry Wagner, incomplete as it 
is, gives some indication of the successful career of this 


Huguenot during his long working life in London of 
about fifty-four years. 

David Tanqueray, of Huguenot origin, naturalized in 
1708, goldsmith of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, married, in 
1717, Anne, daughter of David Willaume the elder, who 
died in 1733 and was buried at Tingrith. Like Louisa 
Courtauld, widow of Samuel Courtauld, goldsmith, she 
carried on the business of her husband, David Tanqueray. 
Some jugs of 1725 and 1726-27, stamped with her maker’s 
mark, were part of the vast quantity of English plate 
bought by the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. Lewis 
Mettayer, the accomplished Huguenot goldsmith (died 
1740), was a brother-in-law of David Willaume, and 
wrought much silver of importance, including a great 
wine cistern of 1712-13, in the Winter Palace at Lenin- 
grad, and official plate for the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, part of which were a noble pair of ice-pails, 
1713-14, provided for Sir Thomas Haumer, 4th and last 
baronet, Speaker 1714-15. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE IN PICTURES 


OLDSMITHS’ work, eccle- 
(5 siastical or household vessels, 

ornaments and jewels, dis- 
played in pictures of the early 
Italian, Flemish and other schools, 
are of great interest and value to 
students. For simple household 
silver the Dutch interiors of the 
XVIIth century are particularly 
instructive for domestic vessels, not 
only in silver but also in pewter. 
Many silver-gilt cups in _ these 
Dutch pictures suggest German 
origin. Gerard Dou devoted a 
whole picture to a basin and ewer 
minutely finished, now in _ the 
Louvre. Terborch shows a grace- 
ful vase-shaped ewer on a basin in 
one of his best pictures, in Bucking- 
ham Palace. He repeats the same 
candlestick over and over again. 
Displayed in “ still life” pictures by 
Dutch artists, such as Pieter de 
Ring, J. D. de Heem, Willem Kalf, 
Willem K. Heda, Pieter Claesz, 
Jan Steen and others, are many 
characteristic Dutch vessels. Pieter 
Roestraeten, the Dutch artist and 
pupil and son-in-law of Frans 
Hals, painted several pieces of silver 
after his arrival in England in the 
reign of Charles II. A favourite 
subject was a large silver jar such as were comparatively 
common by English goldsmiths in the houses of noblemen 
at that time—the Dukes of Portland and Rutland and 
Lord Sackville. 

Except for the jewellery and personal ornaments 
shown in portraits, goldsmiths’ work is rarely seen in 
English pictures of any period. An important exception 
is the group of the Graham family by Hogarth about 
1742, in the National Gallery. Here may be seen a silver 
basket full of fruit, of the familiar pattern for cake or 


A FRENCH XVIIITH CENTURY PICTURE AT THE MUSEE DES 


ARTS DECORATIFS 


showing close resemblance to English patterns of silver vessels 


bread baskets fashionable at that time, which was doubt- 
less a piece of the Graham family plate. Some plate is 
shown in other English ‘‘Conversation Pieces” of the 
XVIIIth century. 

A French picture of the highest interest is one in (or 
was) the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, illustrated 
here. Some of the silver vessels are instructive in show- 
ing their close resemblance-to English patterns, especially 
the helmet-shaped ewer, with its strap ornament and the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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HENRY ALKEN: COURT PAINTER TO 


NIMROD 


HY is it that until recently we Nature-loving, 
W sports-loving Britishers have given but little 
attention to the colour prints by that admirable 
artist, Henry Alken, who worked in the earlier part of the 
XIXth century, prints which are by no means “ humble 
as works of art,”” but which are of great beauty, as well 
as replete with lively interest? Discriminating collectors 
are not neglecting them. 
John Wilson, writing under his ‘ Christopher 
North " pseudonym, waxed enthusiastic about Alken’s 
prints in an article which appeared in “ Blackwood’s 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


the flirting parties—the fighting parties in that series are 
all and each of them nearly divine. Positively you must 
buy a set of Alken’s works—they are splendid things—no 
drawing-room is complete without them.” 

Nearly a century and a quarter has elapsed since this 
was written, but that century has not reversed John 
Wilson’s judgment ; but there are few to-day who can 
hope to acquire a set of Alken’s works—Time, Tide and 
Purse-strings! Fortunately, single prints of fine quality 
are within reach. 

Until recently little was known in the way of bio- 





Alken could paint the soul of a horse—but only the superficial characteristics of humans 
Courtesy Knoedler & Co. Inc. 


Magazine ”’ as early as 1824. There, commenting on 
Cruickshank’s failure to portray the gentlemen of England 
with understanding, he said: “‘ Where Cruickshank 
fails, there, happily for England and for art, Henry Alken 
shines, and shines like a star of the first magnitude. He 
has filled up the great blank that was left by the disap- 
pearance of Bunbury. He is a gentleman—he has lived 
with gentlemen—he understands their nature and their 
weakness.” 

Wilson proceeds to discuss the series by Alken which 
bear the general title of ‘‘ A Touch at the Fine Arts ”’ : 
“In this work there is a freedom of handling that is 
really delightful. Yet Iam not sure but I give preference 
to my older favourite,‘ The Symptoms.’ The shooting 
parties---the driving parties—the overturning parties— 


graphical details of Alken’s life, although he had achieved 
fame in his own day, had many friends, and lived until 
he had reached his sixty-seventh year. He was born in 
1785 and died in 1851. The catalogue of the sale of the 
art collections of the late Lord Leverhulme gave it that 
Alken had been huntsman, stud-groom or trainer to the 
Duke of Buckingham. There is not the slightest ground 
for this assertion. Alken was never huntsman, stud- 
groom or trainer to anyone. 

Henry Alken was the son of Samuel and Lydia Alken. 
The family name is supposed to have originally been 
Seffrien and that the family originally came from Den- 
mark. It is quite likely that the Alken’s were of Flemish 
descent. Henry Alken’s father was born in the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, and as a boy was apprenticed 
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HENRY 


to an architect. As late as 1780 he submitted a picture 
to the Royal Academy. He was then living at No. 3, 
Dufour’s Court, Carnaby Market, Broad Street, Soho, 
London. He seems to have taken up etching, and 
produced a “‘ New Book of Ornaments,” and in 1785, 
the ‘year of Henry’s birth, Samuel Alken was making 
aquatints after drawings by Rowlandson. 

In 1789 the Alken’s moved to No. 2, Francis Street. 
There Samuel produced etchings from drawings by 
Rowlandson, Morland and Wheatley, and collaborated 
with Bartolozzi in a famous print designed by Wheatley 
depicting the Duke of Newcastle returning from shooting. 
The father seems to have confined his energies to aqua- 
tint, and does not seem to have done any original work in 
the field chosen by the son. 


ALKEN 


during the period in which he shared a studio with his 
brothers at No. 15, Southampton Row, Holborn. He 
used this brush-name until 1816, occasionally until 1819, 
but in 1816 he began to sign his works with his own name. 

In 1809 Alken married Maria Gorden in St. Clement’s 
Church at Ipswich and had a son who himself became an 
artist, but lacked his father’s ability. After his marriage 
Alken appears to have lived over the shop of his pub- 
lisher, Thomas McLean, No. 26, Haymarket. Later he 
went to live at Kentish Town and then removed to 
Highgate, where he died in 1851. 

Alken’s first important work was “‘ The Beauties and 
Defects of the Horse Comparatively Delineated,’”’ which 
appeared in 1816. In the Introduction he says: “* The 
author flatters himself that his work will be found useful ; 





“Happily for England, Henry Alken shines like a star of the first magnitude ”’ 
(John Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine of 1824) 


Courtesy Knoedler & Co. Inc. 


At an early age Henry Alken was apprenticed to a 
miniature painter, probably J. T. Barber, “‘ Miniature 
Painter to the Duke of Kent,’ 26, Southampton Street, 
Strand, and by the time he was sixteen he had twice 
exhibited at the Royal Academy—a “‘ Portrait of Miss 
Jackson,’” and a “‘ Portrait of Miss Gubbins.” These 
were the only examples of his work ever exhibited at 
Burlington House. It was not long, however, before 
sport attracted his genius. He gave up portraiture and 
took to drawing horses and hunting scenes, and the 
incidents in the life of a country gentleman in those 
“‘ hard-drinking, hard-riding days.”” It was said of him 


that ‘‘ he could draw anything he understood, and no one 
understood horses better than he.” 

Alken’s earliest published work was issued under the 
brush-name of Ben Tally O. These were probably 
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and as his remarks are the result of the most attentive 
observation during the many years entirely devoted to 
the field, he trusts that the general principles which he 
has laid down, as well as with respect topo wer, strength, 
and the various points of action as to physiognomical 
character and figure of the horse will be found clearly 
elucidated in the following series,”” which entire devotion 
to the field must not, perhaps, be taken in the too literal 
sense of “‘ participation ” at that period; even in 1816 
the colour print artists of the day seemed to be alert to 
the adage that “‘ business is business ’’ and no doubt 
Alken wished to forestall any wondering on the part of 
the curious as to his equipment. 

In his long lifetime, Alken produced some sixty 
series, having at least three hundred prints to his credit. 
In addition to these he illustrated a number of books with 





great success, his publishers being 
Thomas McLean, S. and J. Fuller, and 
Rud. Ackermann. 

The venue for the greater number 
of the hunting scenes by Alken was 
Leicestershire. Among the most striking 
of Alken’s works are the light paintings 
in oils of the Leicestershire Steeple- 
chase, run in March 1829, which were 
painted for Alken’s friend and patron, 
Charles Hollingworth Magniac, M.P., 
and which were in his collection at 
Colworth, which Alken visited many 
times. From 1841 to 1847 Magniac 
was Master of the Oakley Hunt, and 
Alken probably had a chance to make 
good his assertion that for “‘ many years 
he almost entirely devoted his attention 
to the field.” 

A contemporary description of Alken 
at this time pictures him as wearing a 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, a 
frock-coat of Kendal green spotted 
with broad gold buttons, a rustic waist- 
coat with low-cut and old-fashioned 
pockets, brown cloth kickseys, brown 
cloth gaiters, thick-soled shoes, and 
carrying a sturdy walking-stick. 

This was the man whose style has been described 
by Sir Walter Gilbey as “at once elegant and refined ”’ 
and of whom a distinguished writer said : “‘ The delicacy 
of his work is displayed in his small pencil drawings, 
which are done with a nimbleness and lightness of touch 
which has rarely been equalled, and certainly never 
excelled by any living animal painter.” 

Although a master at delineating the horse, Alken’s 
field for representation was hunting, not racing. He was 
never a “‘ comic ”’ artist, although humour did enter his 
work occasionally. He could paint the soul of a horse, if 
it possessed one, but only the superficial characteristics 
of the human race seemed to be recognized by his talent. 
If he was not a caricaturist, it may be because, as someone 
has suggested, he was “‘ too robust as a social creature, 
too strong in good fellowship, within the confines of his 
own tiny world, ever to have had the wish to make his 
friends or enemies seem ridiculous.” 

Alken’s little book “A Treatise on Etching,”’ con- 
taining a fine drawing of a lumberman, states the follow- 
ing: ‘* Forty years’ practice in the various methods of 
engraving, with some natural mechanical genius, may be 
considered as some qualification for this task. Nor will 
my endeavours prove less successful from the fact that 
during a great portion of that time I have been in the 
habit of giving lessons in the library, parlour, and draw- 
ing-room, by which I must, naturally, have acquired a 
nucleus of mitigating, and where practicable, of altogether 
avoiding the unpleasant processes of the art!’’ Remem- 
bering the excursion in the art of etching made by Queen 
Victoria in the mid-XIXth century, one may assume that 
she may have been inspired by the genteel treatise ; her 
own delectable etchings could only have been made in 
the library, the parlour, and the drawing-room. 

When Alken tried to be humorous he fell flat. It is 
impossible to understand anyone being amused at his 
jokes (not even himself !) quite as much as it is impossible 
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THE DOVER TO LONDON MAIL 
Courtesy Knoedler & Co. Inc. 


to understand why his genius has not been more widely 
appreciated. One writer says: “‘ Henry Alken was the 
first among draughtsmen to contribute to and humour 
such variety of taste from that of the enthusiast, to whom 
sport is the subject of paramount importance, to that of 
the indifference, to whom it is but a trivial consideration. 
All our admiration is stimulated as we pore over that 
print which shows the close hunting spaniel and the 
woodcock flushed from the damp branches among the 
pollard oaks.” 

Photographic reproductions of Alken’s colour prints 
can do no more than hint at their composition and subject. 
The beauty of the prints themselves can only be realized 
when one has the opportunity of handling them. Not- 
withstanding this, Alken’s story is an interesting one and 
his is an important place in the history of graphic art. 


s i s 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE IN PICTURES 
(Continued from page 143) 


mask under the spout, which recalls those made by the 
Huguenot and Anglo-French goldsmiths between the end 
of the XVIIth and the middle of the XVIIIth centuries, 
The candlesticks, the little spice-box (one by Nicholas 
Lamiche of Paris, 1723-24, is known), the other ewer and 
the large dish are patterns familiar in English plate of the 
William III-George I period, especially the gadrooned 
edges. Probably the earliest extant of the English 
helmet-shaped ewers is one of the year 1697-98 by Pierre 
Harache the younger in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire with a small one of gold made by Pierre 
Platel in 1701-2. A French artist who painted still life 
pictures of silver was Desportes (1661-1743). Another 
was Bouillon, whose picture (1707) shows a helmet- 
shaped ewer and other things, familiar to students of 
French and English plate. 
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ELL, not exactly roses but red stars signifying 

W sales on dozens and dozens of exhibits in the 
Royal Academy. At the time of writing the 
exhibition had been visited by 64,000 people: more 
than twice as many as in the same period of last year, and 
the sales have already exceeded, both in number and 
value, the exhibitions of the last three years. It would 
seem that the public, having duly considered the verbal 
bouquets I offered the exhibitors in my previous notice, 
have translated them into cash transactions. Of course 
it is just possible that sadiiaie 
the public may not Be — 
have seen my bouquets 
and may have acted 
spontaneously on the 
judgment they are not 
supposed to have : that 
is to say their own ; or 
they may have from 
sheer _ contrariness 
acted against the ver- 
dict of a critic who, I 
am told, decided to 
carp because all his 
colleagues stayed to 
praise—a curious atti- 
tude of mind which, 
nevertheless, is a com- 
mon experience in jury 
boxes, where one man 
says ‘‘ guilty ”’ because 
the eleven others say 
“not guilty,”” just to 
prove that he has an 
independent judgment. 
In the case of art 
criticism it is generally 
much more thrilling to 
pronounce an unfa- 
vourable verdict than 
a favourable one—and, 
of course, much easier. 
The interesting ques- 
tion, however, is 
whether art-criticism 
is really necessary. If 
it is favourable it bene- 
fits the artist; if it is 
unfavourable it may hurt him, but in neither case has it 
necessarily any relation to truth; and even if it had, 
would it matter? Not at all, since art-criticism is one- 
sided ; it is like fashions which, however beautiful in 
themselves, may make the misguided wearer look a guy 
and feel uncomfortable. What matters is the relation of 
art to life, of the arts to the living. A work of art, if it is 
to fulfil its true function, must appeal to the whole man, 
the whole woman, whatever artistic theory it may or may 
not conform with. If the art critic is to serve any useful 
purpose he should endeavour to point out the “‘ good in 


PORTRAIT IN ALBYN 
From the Exhibition at Messrs. Reid & Lefévre’s 
Perspex’s choice for the Picture of this month's Exhibitions cept one thing: it 
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BY PERSPEX 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY AGAIN: “ROSES, ROSES ALL THE WAY” 


, 


everything ” rather than the bad in things he does not 
happen to like—if, indeed, long habit of judging with his 
head has not frozen his heart. For if he has the courage, 
even the sternest critic will admit that his heart will not 
cease to sanction what the head has long discarded. The 
truth is that after the age of five we outgrow nothing: we 
only believe we do ; at least so the psychologists assure 
us. 

In Gallery IX, where the drawings and prints are, 
there was one that had a whole galaxy of red stars on its 
frame: eighteen on 
the day at the begin- 
ning of this month ; 
there may be many 
more by now. At any 
rate, it had more signs 
of sale than any other. 
And what was the 
attraction? I will tell 
you: ‘* Asingle laugh- 
able little mouse ’’ born 
of “‘ mountains in la- 
bour.” There is a 
world in dissolution, a 
new world in the mak- 
ing. Such times as we 
are living in, dying in, 
dying for, have never 
had their like in his- 
tory. Civilizations 
have decayed and dis- 
appeared before, in 
parts, but now it is 
civilization itself —a 
global catastrophe ! 
Yet here is an artist 
wasting her time and 
numbers of persons 
their money on a little 
picture of a specially 
little mouse. That at 
least would be the 
realist’s point of view. 
Now there is, of course, 
nothing wrong with 
that point of view ex- 


By RoBert CoLQuHOUN 


overlooks reality, which 
is not hard and fast and comprehensible, but a fine texture 
of intangibilities. Little things please little minds, your 
realist will tell you, especially if he is an art critic also. 
But, as Professor Joad would say: It all depends on what 
you mean by little. Ultimately we are fighting this global 
war so that each of us, or of our children or grandchildren 
at least may continue to enjoy, or may enjoy even more 
freely the little things they love: the innumerable little 
things, including the faculty of laughing at little mice 
which amused Horace and which, if we only knew it, can 
even make a cat laugh, In short, we are fighting for the 





right to be what we are and not what someone over us— 
be it dictator or critic—thinks we ought to be: serfs, 
economic men or zsthetes. We are fighting to have as 
many things that will please us and as few things that will 
harm us, as possible. That’s all there is to it. 

And if amongst the many things is the picture of a 
little mouse such as Winifred Austen has so skilfully and 
so charmingly contrived to do, who is to say that it is not 
as worth one’s experience of life—immediately. Con- 
siderations of Art only might put Topolski’s method of 
drawing in the category of, say, Rembrandt’s, Anderson’s 
Engraving in that of Diirer, Winifred Austen’s in that of, 
say, Hollar, and thus disposed of the artists might be 
blamed for lack of originality. This, however, would be 
leaving out the experience of life which of necessity is 
always and inevitably original. What we demand of an 
artist is not that he should tell us what he got out of Art, 
but what art has enabled him to get out of life ; but there 
is this corollary: the artist can give us no more than we 
are capable of takingin. One must beware of condemning 
an artist because of one’s own incapacities. 

There are several reasons why Royal Academy shows 
should carry more weight with the general public than 
other exhibitions, but perhaps the most important one 
is that the majority of the exhibits in it have nature as their 
common denominator, not ArT, and that, again, the 
majority of exhibits have clearly a basis of technical skill 
guaranteed, as it were, by the Hanging Committee ; so 
that the ordinary man and woman feel themselves in that 
respect on safer grounds than in other shows where they 
have to rely on the writings of critics, persuasiveness of 
dealers, or their own judgment. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITS RECOMMENDED 


Ga._Lery I: “ Street Fighter,”” by James Proudfoot; ‘‘ De- 
— Workshop,” by Frederick Ellwell; ‘‘ Anthusia,’’ by Frank 

otter. 

GaLtery II: “‘Mountains through a Window,” by C. R. W. 
Nevinson; ‘A Partisan,’’ 1940, by Alfred J. Munnings—a 
pleasing change from this artist’s usual subject; ‘Christmas 
Time, Bentinck Road, Newcastle,” by S. J. Lamorna Birch ; 
likewise a pleasing change, the handling of light especially subtle. 

Ga.tery III: “La Tulipe Noire,”’ by Cecil Leslie ; ‘* Dorset- 
shire,’’ by Richard C. Wheatherby. 

Gatiery VIII: “‘ The Batman,’’ by Ivor Roberts-Jones ; 
“* A Regency Corner, Brighton : late Afternoon,”” by Douglas S. 
Gray, also the same artist's “‘ Portrait of Captain Edward Thomas,” 
in a red mess jacket. How Mr. A. E. Forbes Dalrymple’s over- 
whelming ‘‘ Nude ’’ came to be accepted by Royal Academicians 
is a puzzle, it is so utterly foreign to the kind of painting which 
makes Mr. David Jagger’s ladies, ‘‘ Lady Bedingfield” in this 
Gallery and the “‘ Countess of Inchcape’ in the Architectural Room 
the successor of the absentee Academician, G. L. Brockhurst. 

ARCHITECTURAL Room: “Landscape with Flowers,’’ by 
Alexander Allan; ‘“‘Mushrooms,’”’ by Albert E. Bottomley ; 
** Riverside,’”” by Martin H. Godfrey; ‘‘ Sussex Meadows,”’ by 
Bertram Priestman. 

GaLLery XI: “Summer Interior,” by Charles A. Morris ; 
** In a Stonemason’s Workshop,” by R. O. Dunlop; “ Privilege 
Leave,”” by John Revel. 

SoutH Rooms: “The White Petticoat,”” by A. R. Middleton 
Todd; ‘* Tan Yard, St. John’s College,” by S. Mackenzie Litten ; 
Russell Flint’s “* The Bravade, St. Tropez,” is, as usual, an example 
of this artist’s amazingly skilful technique ; Hubert A. Freeth’s 
“High Iraqui Officer’’; “February Floods, Tonbridge,’’ by 
Martin Hardie, the best water colour of his I can remember to 
have seen ; Louisa Hodgson’s “‘ Apollo and Persephone ”’ would 
be even more worth noting if, apart from the quality of its tempera 
technique, it hada less forced design ; “St. Paul’s, February, 1943,” 
by P. Yates; “‘North Wales Valley,” by Vivian Pitchforth ; W. 
Hallam Pegg’s ‘* Wickerwork’’—an evidence of a remarkable 
and successful game of patience; “‘ Back of Terrace,” Lionel 
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W. K. Scargill ; Allanson Hick, ‘‘ High Water ”’ ; Sidney Causer 
** Regency Buildings, Hastings.” 

Ga.Litery IX: “Sea Rhythm,” by W. D. Brockman Davis ; 
** Anticoli,’"’ by Raymond Cowern; ‘‘ Su Pia Lou, Peking,” by 
Elizabeth J. Story; “Sir Cuthbert Grundy,’”’ by Malcolm 
Osborne, an admirable Portrait in Drypoint ; ‘‘ The Three Beggars 
of Guadelupe,” by Sir Lionel Lindsay; ‘‘ A.F.S. Stores,’’ by 
Sara Sproule; ‘‘ Designer’s Room, Old Vic. Theatre, 1941,” by 
Owen May; “ Professor Albert Ernest Naish, M.A., M.D.,’’ 
by John Wheatley, a portrait in an unusual technique. 


SCULPTURE 


A moving conception of a “‘ Refugee ’’—a half figure, by 
Harold Youngman; several very good portrait busts, notably 
“* The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill,’’ by Sir W. Reid Dick ; 
“* Head of a Russian Peasant,”” by John F. Kavanagh ; purchased 
for the nation ; a delightful small marble Torso by Harry Thomas. 
Gilbert Ledward’s “‘ Fountain Figure ’’ in Portland stone deserves 
special notice because it is designed to make use of the light 
reflected from the water in the fountain basin ; Garden sculpture 
is seldom considered in this respect. 


GILBERT SPENCER PAINTINGS AND 
AUGUSTUS JOHN’S DRAWINGS AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


In this exhibition at the Leicester Galleries Gilbert 
Spencer reveals himself more clearly than before, it 
seems to me, as a colourist—a landscape colourist in the 
modern manner for which ultimately Cezanne is respon- 
sible. That is to say, in contrast with his brother 
Stanley, who is really an English, a very English Pre- 
Raphaelite in the sense that he likes detail: ivy painted 
leaf by leaf, bricks set in mortar one by one as does the 
bricklayer ; in contrast with his brother Stanley, Gilbert 
is an impressionist, though with a difference: he builds 
up his picture in masses, but relies on colour rather than 
light and shade and avoids meticulous details and, in 
fact, centres his interest on the effect of the whole canvas 
seen as a unity of colour shapes rather than of contour 
lines. Occasionally, as in a fine colour composition 
called ‘‘ Saturday Evening,” ‘‘ Air Raid Warning,” and 
“* Feeding Pigs,”’ there is an apparent naiveté which char- 
acterizes Stanley Spencer’s “‘ subject ’’ pictures ; ‘* Gras- 
mere from near the Wishing Gate’; and ‘Twyford, 
November,” the latter bought by the Manchester Art 
Gallery, show Cezanneish influence ; ‘‘ Silver Horn from 
Ladywood, Bideford, May,” a blue thunderstorm effect 
and a similar effect in ‘‘ Dorset Downs ”’ and “‘Blackmoor 
Vale from Compton Abbas,” this last acquired for the 
Nation from the funds of the Chantrey Bequest, are 
further examples of the strong individuality of this 
excellent English painter, quiet reserve; quiet in 
comparison with his brother’s, upon occasion, either 
violent subject treatment or quaint viewpoint, though 
Gilbert’s “‘ On the Downs,”’ showing children with the 
farmer in a farm cart belongs to this category. In the 
portrait of the recently deceased ‘‘ Professor Ernest de 
Selincourt,’’ Gilbert proves himself also a good por- 


traitist. 
~* * * 


Of the Drawings by Augustus John, O.M., R.A., 
exhibited in the adjoining room, it is difficult, or at least I 
find it difficult, not to express profound disappointment. 
Augustus John’s temperament, at any rate where por- 
traiture is concerned, seemed always incisive, fearless, 
inclined even in his portraits of women to stress the tem- 
peramental side at the expense of the pretty. Here in 
this show we have a collection of Junes and Joans, Maries 
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and Pamelas, slightly stylized by elongation, which also, 
strangely enough, characterized his portrait of Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Charles F. A. Portal, in this year’s Royal 
Academy, a collection which shows the fierce character 
painter dallying with a kind of prettiness that one expects 
from a Boucher, or even a Greuze, were it not that there 
is nothing of Greuze’s maudlin sentiment in them. There 
is the lapse into the pretty-pretty in these John drawings, 
which used to disappoint one in Sargent’s chalk drawings, 
when one compared them with such paintings as his 
Wertheimer daughters. Yet John’s portrait of the late 
Jacques-Emile Blanche is here to remind one of the fine 
things he can do. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION OF OLD 
SPORTING PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


During the first half of the last century sporting gentry 
had a brand of art entirely devoted to their interests ; it 
was a time when publishers and engravers employed 
painters to furnish them with material from which the 
world of art could be produced—for not the painting but 
the engraving was “‘ the thing.” There were, of course, 
artists who engraved their own paintings, of whom Henry 
Alken is the most famous. T. Sutherland, R. G. Reeve, 
Dubourg and Havell are all amongst the best-known 
engravers of the period and all represented in this show. 
The mention of Havell reminds us that many of these 
engravers ‘‘ employed a staff of good artists, whilst they 
themselves, in this case Daniel the father and Robert the 
son, worked singly or in collaboration on their plates. It 
was, in fact, an “‘ industry ’’ which employed “‘ designers.” 
The fruits of their labours are still fresh and treasured by 
sportsmen, so that their publications fetch to-day more 
money than when they were first issued. 

But the Fine Art Society has, in this show, concentrated 
upon the works of the original designers, and indepen- 
dent sporting painters from P. Reinagle, R.A. (1749- 
1833) to H. Barraud (1811-1874), who is here represented 
by a very “like ’’ Equestrian Portrait of H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, afterwards H.M. King Edward VII, on 
Newmarket Heath. 

It is in the nature of this “‘ industry ’’ that the pro- 
ductions have an interest, great as it is, mainly to sports- 
men, who have their own standards of criticism. It is also 
in the nature of most of the originals that they fall 
between two stools: they are too much concerned with 
their particular subject and not enough with their paint- 
ings, for the simple reason that their clientele were not 
interested at all in esthetic values. It is then only rarely 
that one encounters any feeling for pictorial values in 
them, as for example in J. F. Sartorius’s (1775-1831) 
‘* Hunting Scene ”’ ; in the pair of ‘* Shooting Scenes ”’ by 
J. Pitman (1800-1850), in ‘‘ Perch Fishing ’’ by Newton 
Fielding (1779-1873), and in S. J. E. Jones’s “* Shooting 
Scene,’’ where the naive treatment of the long undergrowth 
in the foreground makes the author out as one of our 
“‘ Primitives,” as our American Friends would call it. 
Since the exhibition also includes two Self-portraits of 
two famous animal painters, Ben Marshall (1767-1835) 
and J. H. Herring (1799-1865), I strongly recommend a 
visit to the show to sportsmen and to those who have a 
wider interest in the arts and history of painting and 
engraving. 

* * * 


PAINTINGS BY ROBERT COLQUHOUN AT THE 
GALLERIES OF MESSRS. REID & LEFEVRE 


After what I have ventured to say about the Royal 
Academy it may seem strange to some that I have chosen 
a most unacademic work as the “‘ picture of this month,” 
the “Portrait in Albyn,”” by Robert Colquhoun, from 
his one-man show at the Galleries of Messrs. Reid and 
Lefévre. It is, as I concede it, the privilege of a writer 
on art when dealing with current exhibitions to draw 
attention to such things as interest him, particularly so 
long as he endeavours to deal fairly with the exhibits in 
general. The interest I find in Robert Colquhoun’s 
paintings is that their purely zsthetic appeal is both 
strong and personal. Mr. Colquhoun has evidently a 
colour sense which is original, or, shall we say, unusual in 
its colour tone: a consistent symphony in low-toned red 
might describe it, provided one remembers that there are 
other colours as well, but all in relation to a warm scale. 
His manner of painting is somewhat reminiscent of 
Gauguin’s later work, i.e. conceived as a pattern in two 
dimensions with the third dimension suggested but not 
stressed. 

His drawing needs strengthening, at least there are 
passages in his paintings, especially of figures, which 
cannot be explained away as deliberate. Nevertheless, 
we have in this show proof of a new, strong, but restrained 
personality in our ‘“ school.”” From the catalogue note 
we learn that Robert Colquhoun was born in Kilmarnock 
in 1914, studied at Glasgow School of Art, and later in 
Paris, Rome and Florence ; joined the Army on the out- 
break of the war, was invalided out and resumed his 
painting in 1941. 

“Scotsman,” ‘‘ Encounter,’’ and the more abstract 
“Flowers and Seeded Plants,’’ may be mentioned as 
among the best demonstration of his gifts and his aims. 

But I do not like this explanation in the catalogue : 
“‘ Like many young British painters in a country cut off 
from the Continent he has found inspiration... .” It 
does not really matter that this inspiration is in the 
abstract treatment of form to be found in Celtic orna- 
ment ; it is the implication that ‘‘ the Continent "’ stands 
for the place where Art comes from as nuts come from 
Brazil. That reeks of the same old fallacy that gave rise 
to the Royal Academies here and on the Continent. 

In the adjoining room there is a collection of NOTABLE 
BrITIsH ARTISTS. I am afraid they suffer from too close 
hanging and thus are not seen at their best. The show 
includes Sickert’s rather startling design called ‘‘ The 
Miner,” which, as was so often the case with this artist, 
divides its appeal somewhat unevenly between the story 
and the painting ; other notable things are a very good 
painting of “‘ General Sikorski” by Kathleen Mann; a 
typical John Piper, called ‘‘ West Riding Ruin,” though 
I am getting rather tired of this artist’s apparently irre- 
pressible romantic moods which at first have such a 
moving effect on one ; just as I am getting rather alarmed 
by the uncertainty of Graham Sutherland’s abstractions, 
which sometimes are intelligible, attractive and moving 
in design; but here the picture called “‘ Folded Hills,” 
for instance, is to me repulsive in design and unintelli- 
gible in subject. Other artists represented include 
Duncan Grant, Ivon Hitchens, Sine Mackinnon, Sir 
William Nicholson and Ethel Walker. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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THE PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL PEPYS BY 


JOHN HAYLS 


HIS well-known portrait of Samuel Pepys, the 
greatest naval administrator that this country has 


ever had, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Every detail of the sittings is known from Dr. Wheatley’s 
edition of the Diary, and may be turned up by anyone 
who is interested. In this painting Pepys is shown 
holding his great song “‘ Beauty Retire” in his hand. I 
understand artists do not consider it much of a portrait ; 
why, I have never been able to discover. 
The original was painted by Hayls in 1666, and Dr. 
Wheatley, in “ Samuel 
Pepys and the World 
He Lived In” (1895 
edition), stated that this 
picture was bought by 
Peter Cunningham at 
the sale of the Pepys 
Cockerell collection in 
1848, and that it was 
purchased by the trus- 
tees of the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1866. 
Mr. Adams of the 
National Portrait Gal- 
lery wrote in 1932 that 
“with regard to the 
portrait in the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, I do 
not think it has ever 


been compared side by 
side with the portrait 
by Hayls in this collec- 
tion, and is usually con- 
sidered to be a replica 
or copy. This Gallery's 
portrait was sold at the 


Pepys Cockerell sale, 
May 23, 1848, and has, 
I believe, every claim 
to be considered the 
original.” 

Dr. Tanner, on page 
150 of his excellent little 
book, ‘“‘ Mr. Pepys,” 
says that Pepys’s own 
portrait was afterwards 
engraved, and refers his 
readers to the Diary for July 14, 1668, where it is stated 
that : 

“This day Bosse finished his copy of my picture, 
which I confesse I do not admire, though my wife 
prefers him to Browne: nor do I think it like. He do 
it for W. Hewer, who hath my wife’s also, which I like 
less.” 

Dr. Tanner was writing in 1925, but Sir Lionel Cust, 
discussing the same subject in 1913, stated that the sug- 
gestion that the copyist Bosse was the well-known engra- 
ver, Abraham Bosse in Paris, can hardly be adopted. He 
also notes that Browne is clearly Alexander Browne, the 


SAMUEL PEPYS holding his song “ Beauty Retire ”’ 
By Joun Hay Ls 
National Portrait Gallery 
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engraver and publisher, who gave Mrs. Pepys lessons in 
limning in May 1665, and that copies of the portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepys seem to have been in the possession 
of William Hewer. A suggestion will be made later on 
concerning the present whereabouts of this copy of Hayls’s 
portrait of Pepys: that of Mrs. Pepys has disappeared. 
An article entitled ‘‘ Likenesses of Elizabeth Pepys ”’ 
appeared in the issue of APOLLO for November, 1939. 
No contemporary engraving, so far as I am aware, of 
the Hayls portrait of Pepys has ever been found. I do 
not know why Dr. Tan- 
ner should assume that 
this portrait by Hayls 
was engraved, as Sir 
Lionel Cust has pointed 
out twelve years before 
that ‘‘ Bosse, possibly 
Dubosc, was probably 
a mere hack copyist.” 
But Dr. Tanner may 
have been influenced by 
the footnote on page 66 
of Vol. 8 of Wheatley’s 
edition of the “ Diary,” 
where it is noted that 
“the name of Abraham 
Bosse appears in the 
index to Walpole’s ‘ Cat- 
alogue of Engravers.’ ’’ 

In his “ Notes on 
Some Distinctive Fea- 
tures in Pepys’s Por- 
traits,’ the late Mr. 
Samuel Pepys Cocker- 
ell, F.S.A., told the 
Samuel Pepys Club on 
December 1, 1911, that 
the Hayls ‘‘ shows us a 
very plain young man 
with protruding, rather 
strained-looking eyes, 
strongly marked eye- 
brows with a distinct 
pleat between them 
above the nose, a rather 
thin and curved upper 
lip and a heavy lower 
one, a long nose, low at the bridge and fleshy at the end.”’ 
Although this description of Pepys’s features would 
appear to be substantially accurate, I cannot feel that 
Pepys would have found it “ at all handsome.” 

Dr. Wheatley mentioned in 1895 a similar picture, 
belonging to Mr. Hawes of Kensington, which Mr. 
Scharf (later Sir George Scharf), the Keeper of the 
National Portrait Gallery, thought was either a replica 
or a good old copy, and Wheatley states that he took this 
note from the Rev. Mynors Bright’s edition of the 
“* Diary,”” which was published between 1875 and 1879. 
In his ‘* Pepysiana ’”’ (1899), Wheatley writes that this 
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replica, which belonged formerly to the late Mr. Hawes 
of Kensington, is now in the possession of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company. Mr. P. M. Evans of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, wrote: “Our portrait of Samuel 
Pepys was purchased by us in 1881 from a Mr. John 
Hawes of Holland Road, Kensington.” 

Not much appears to be known of John Hayls the 
painter. Wheatley notes that Walpole mentions Hales 
in his “‘ Anecdotes of Painting,”’ and says that he lived in 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, and died there sud- 
denly in 1679. Sir Lionel Cust adds that John Hales, or 
Hayis, was little more than an imitator of Lely. Among 
the many unsigned miniatures of the date may be some 
by Hales, since he posed as a rival to Cooper. According 
to some accounts he (Hayls) lived in Long Acre, and died 
suddenly in 1679, ‘‘ dressed in a velvet suit—ready to go 
to the Lord Mayor’s Feast.”’ A portrait of Hales drawn 
by George Vertue is in the Print Room at the British 
Museum. Wheatley adds that Hayls was remarkable for 
copying Vandyke well, and for being a rival of Lely. 

Wheatley’s “‘ Pepysiana ’’ notes that Pepys mentions 
on July 14, 1668, a copy of his picture by Abraham Bosse, 
and this might, of course, be the picture noticed above 
(the one now in the possession of the Clothworkers’ 
Company), which Sir George Scharf believed to be a 
replica or a good copy, but there is no definite evidence 
in favour of this suggestion. So says Wheatley, and I 
certainly feel that he was right, though I do not agree 
that the replica is a particularly good copy. There 
cannot be much doubt that the Clothworkers’ portrait is a 
copy of the Hayls, and, as it is thought to be a contem- 
porary copy, I suggest that it may be the one referred to 
in the now well-known passage in the “‘ Diary ”’ of July 
14, 1668, previously quoted. 

As I think Sir George Scharf has identified this por- 
trait correctly (and I feel that he was also correct over the 
identification of the Savill painting), I quite fail to under- 
stand why he referred to this portrait as ‘‘ a good copy,” 
considering that Pepys himself did not admire it, nor did 
he think it like. Sir George must also have been familiar 
with the Hayls in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
having that well in mind, as I had when I saw the Cloth- 
workers’ Pepys, I do not quite see how he could then go 
and stand in front of the Clothworkers’ replica and say, 
“This is a good old copy,” or words to that effect. 
Directly I set eyes on this copy I thought it was a very 
poor copy indeed, and subsequent study has only deep- 
ened that viewpoint. At the date of this copy there were 
only three portraits of Pepys in existence, so far as we 
know—the Hayls, painted two years before, and the two 
Savills, as they would certainly appear to be, painted six 
and a half years before. It seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that it was the Hayls that was copied. If this 
be the case, it should be of some interest to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company to know that it has acquired a portrait 
associated with two of its Masters, Mr. Samuel Pepys and 
Mr. William Hewer. 

In a note on page 222 of his “‘ Mr. Pepys,’’ Dr. J. R. 
Tanner tells us that Mr. Hill was an enthusiastic admirer 
of a certain painting of Pepys, for on July 1, 1675, he ac- 
knowledges with many expressions of gratitude the gift of 
his friend’s portrait. Mr. Hill says that “‘ The Picture is 


beyond Praise, but causes admiration in all that see it, 
its so stately, and magnificent a Posture, and hitts so 
naturally your Proportions, and the Noble Aire of your 
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Face, that I remaine immoverable before it, houres 
together.” Mr. R. G. Howarth, the Pepysian of Sydney 
University, following Sir Lionel Cust, thought that this 
might be a reference to the copy of the portrait by Hayls, 
now in the possession of the Clothworkers’ Company, but 
Mr. Chappell, the Pepys Scholar, did not agree with this, 
and nor do I, because the picture in question, over which 
Mr. Hill ‘‘ waxed so lyrical,’” was much more probably 
the Lely Pepys, now in the Hall of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. I know this painting quite well, and having 
an excellent copy of it, by a well-known artist, I am quite 
prepared to agree with Mr. Hill’s sentiments if they 
referred to it. I cannot conceive that they could possibly 
refer to the copy of the Hayls. 

A certain colour print has been described as a “‘ Modern 
reproduction in colours of the portrait in colour by an 
Unknown Artist in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.” This 
is quite wrong. The only portrait of Pepys in Oxford 
is a copy by Miss Gross of the Hayls picture in the 
National Portrait Gallery. This replica was presented 
by Dr. Wheatley in 1915, and hangs in the Rawlinson 
Room. The colour print in question is of an original 
belonging to a member of the Pepys Cockerell family of 
South Kensington, and has been attributed both to 
Savill and to Kneller. It is, in my opinion, the Savill 
portrait of the ‘ Diary ’’ (1661), which fact I hope I 
have already established with Mr. Chappell’s invaluable 
co-operation. 


0 
0 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
FAMILY NAMES 


NOMATOLOGY—the science which treats of 
() names, especially family names, and their origin— 

is a fascinating study, and, as in the case of its 
sister science genealogy, research means delving into the 
history of past centuries. 

To many the family name may arouse just an idle 
curiosity as to its origin, but when some mental urge, 
evoked, perhaps, by the vision of a remote ancestor that 
prompts the question: “‘ What manner of man were 
thou?” engenders speculation about one’s forbears, 
then reverie is stimulated into research along the back 
trails of family history, and the hunt does not cease until 
the object of the search is brought to light. 

The achievement of certitude in this quest may quite 
well result in the establishment ofa historic “ background ” 
to the family of the inquirer—a background which 
should become a cherished possession. To him the 
heritage belongs, no matter what happens, unlike 
estates of inheritance in property or armorial bearings, 
which, on attainder for outlawry or treason, at once 
become escheat to the Crown—and for the erstwhile 
owner and for his descendants, automatically and finally 
can come to an end. 

No circumstance can obliterate an origin any more 
than it is possible to “* acquire,” post factum, an origin for 
one’s family name, or purchase a lineage. Once the 
origin of either is proven, it remains permanent and 
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indefeasible. The aphorism—Casus non mutat genus— 
always holds good. 

It would be futile for all the families of the ubiquitous 
name Smith to adduce Tubal-cain as their earliest known 
progenitor, on the ground that he was the “ instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron "’ (Genesis, iv, 22), and so 
the earliest recorded Smith. 

It would be equally unavailing for the various families 
of Goldsmith or Brazier to point to Uzziel, the celebrated 
goldsmith of the Babylonish Captivity, on the one hand, 
or to the famous coppersmith, Alexander of Ephesus, on 
the other, as their ancient precursors; nor would the 
Herdman, Shepherd or Grazier families gain much by 
claiming Jabal, on the plea that he was “‘ the father of all 
such as have cattle ”’ (Genesis, iv, 20). 

It would be a task beyond the powers of historical 
scholarship to prove the unbroken descent of any of these 
families from one of the worthies named. 

So for the purposes of this article examples are con- 
fined to a limited area of this wide and most interesting 
field of investigation: a family name originating in 
Norman and sub-Norman times. 

In such a case, by back-trailing the family, generation 
by generation, a point will be arrived at where a direct 
ancestor, very likely known to his contemporaries under a 
very different name, is found to have acquired a new 
“* label,” in which the roots of the investigator’s family 
name are clearly revealed. 

This new descriptive appellation may have had 
reference 


(a) to the ancestor’s then status, rights, duties or calling, 
generally indicated by the Norman-French pre-word 
4é le ? ; 

(d) to his house of residence, locality, town, village, or to 
some rural feature, such as wood, grove, lake, hill, 
dale, etc., and shown by the pre-word “ de ”’; or 

(c) to his own paternity, marked by the prefix “ Fitz.” 


These pre-words and the prefix “ Fitz’ continued 
in use up to the end of the XIIth or beginning of the 
XIIIth centuries, when they were generally dropped, 
although a few families still continue to use them—e.g., 
D’Arcy, Fitz-Gerald. 

Then whatever remained of the former “‘ description ” 
after the “‘dropping”’ process tended in the XIIIth 
century to become the permanent family name of to-day, 
varying only with the orthography of the changing times. 

The evolution of the family name just described may 
be illustrated by a brief reference to three families of the 
same name, which latter originated in three different 
circumstances. 

I. In Norman times the Priory of Stapenhill by 
Burton-on-Trent held in mortmain the fishery rights of 
the River Trent. 

In the XIIth century the prior of the time conveyed 
those fishery rights, by legal transfer, to a gentleman of 
standing who, by reason of his newly acquired piscatory 
tenure, came descriptively to be known as Robert “ le 
ffysshere,”’ the spelling in contemporary Anglo-Norman 
documents. 

In the following century his descendants, still pos- 
sessed of these rights, dropped the pre-word “ le,”’ and 
thus began the evolution of the family name, which, 
passing through the phases “le ffysshere,”’ “‘ The 
Fyssher,”’ “‘ Fyssher,” “‘ Fissher,” and “‘ Fysher,” eventu- 


ally, about the beginning of the XVIth century, reached 
finality in the form Fisher, which has continued as that 
family name for upwards of four hundred years. 

An illustrious stream of the descendants of Robert 
le ffysshere of those distant Norman days marked the 
changing periods of the evolution—men whose story 
makes history, who gave honourable service on the field of 
valour, who enriched their own times, too, in the spheres 
of scholarship, divinity, science, and commerce. 

II. Towards the close of the reign of Henry I was 
born Reiner de Novo Burgo (of Newport), Co. Salop, 
who, during the reigns of Henry II and Richard I, held 
in capite the office of Custos of the Royal Vivarium at 
Newport. 

Owing to the nature of this feudal tenure, for which 
he rendered a yearly “service ’’ to the king, he was 
descriptively called ‘“* Piscator,” or (in Anglo-Norman 
documents) “le ffysshere.”’ 

Prior to the year 1195 Reiner died and was succeeded, 
inter alia, in the office of Custos by his son Alexander, 
who, in an entry in the Chartulary of Wombridge Priory, 
under the year 1211, which records the legal transfer by 
him to the Prior of his estate of Wichley, Salop, is named 
“ Alexander Fitz-Reiner ” and ‘‘ Alexander Piscator de 
Novo Burgo ” ; and an escheat of Edward II’s reign— 
referring to events at Newport in King John’s time—calls 
him “* Alexander Piscator.”” 

From these data the origin of the family name is 
obvious, and the evolution of its final form followed the 
same course as in the previous case, and members of the 
family in successive generations have come into promin- 
ence, one much in the public mind during the last war 
being a then Admiral of the Fleet, Sir John Arbuthnot 
Fisher, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., LI.D., First Baron 
Fisher. 

The family was seated for upwards of 200 years at 
Newport Hall—called, in contemporary Latin and Nor- 
man-French documents, “‘ Aula de Novo Burgo” and 
““Le Sale de Novo Burgo”’ respectively, and in the 
XVth century at Barston and Fulbroke Park, Co. 
Warwick. 

III. In the reign of Henry VIII a man named 
Hawkins sold fish in the market-place of Warwick. He 
did well at his business and procured for his son Thomas 
a good education. Thomas Hawkins, on account of his 
father’s activities, was usually known by the name of 
Fisher. On the death of the latter he sought “ fresh 
fields’; and under the name “‘ Thomas Fisher,”’ now 
used without scruple, he ultimately found congenial 
employment as secretary to the Duke of Somerset—the 
Lord Protector—who became his friend. This led to his 
receiving, out of the Crown, grants of manors in former 
monastic lands. He became wealthy, and when he died 
in 1577 his son, Edward Fisher, inherited and promptly 
proceeded to squander his late father’s great possessions. 
Eventually, dying in prison, he left to his son John his 
only remaining manor, which the latter disposed of in 
1610, and went abroad, leaving no trace and with no 
known descendants. 

The first of these instances exemplifies a family 
name originating in an ancient tenure of rights; the 
second one arising out of a feudal office of service to the 
sovereign ; and the third a family name springing from a 
trade or calling. 

ANTIQUARIAN. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE 
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Painted in 1650 by CLAUDE DE JONGH 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


apt to ask what they had better collect. This is 
not an easy question to answer because so much 
depends upon the purse of the questioner. 

I was once asked to give advice as to the best modern 
English china to buy as an investment which would be 
valuable as antique a hundred years hence. The best 
advice seemed to be that choice should be made of the 
finest fabric, with decoration beautifully executed, and 
which had behind it something of the personality and 
imaginative distinction of the artist. Anyone unselfish 
enough to collect the things of to-day for the pleasure of 
future generations would have a very wide field for his 
activities, but judging by the value already placed upon 
Victorian articles (I had almost said monstrosities), it 
seems doubtful if his collection would have to wait a 
hundred years before becoming valuable. 

A would-be collector should buy only pieces which 
appeal to himself, and should firmly refuse to be per- 
suaded into acquiring things which fail of that appeal ; 
at the same time he should be able to convince himself 
he has good reasons for his preference. 

Those who are lucky enough to be able to buy master- 
pieces of painting, furniture, jewellery or porcelain may 
rest assured that they have made good investments ; that 
is to say, if they have bought at a fair but not extor- 
tionate price, for it is inconceivable that the best antiques 
will in future decline in value. This is one reason why 
they are expensive. 

Those of us who know our London feel the lure of 
those paintings, prints and maps which show us its 
streets, churches, bridges, inns, and other buildings, its 
“Silent Highway of the Thames,” and its pleasure 
gardens in bygone times and before the battle of Britain. 


[re people who are not already collectors are 


A collection of such pictures made perfect by the history 
of each carefully compiled and entered in a book would 
provide many happy hours of delving and form the most 
interesting hobby possible. 

Take, for instance, the paintings and prints of London 
Bridge. Think of and record the pageants and tragedies 
which have passed over it when it was the only crossing 
for miles. Call to mind its beginnings, first as a ferry, 
part of the endowment of a community of Nuns ; later 
on, this community of Sisters was converted into a College 
for Priests, who in place of the ferry built a bridge of 
timber. This first wooden bridge must have been of 
extreme antiquity, for in an old Saxon chronicle we find 
that when the Norseman Sweyn attacked London his 
defeat was brought about by delay caused to his ships 
by the bridge. Curiously enough, the earliest and most 
interesting account of it was written by an Icelander, who 
describes the battle fought between Ethelred “‘ the 
Unready,”’ and his ally Olave the Norseman, against the 
Danes, who had fortified and strongly held Southwark. 
He says: ‘‘ There was at that time a bridge erected over 
the river between the city and Suthwerke so wide that 
if two chariots met they could pass each other.” The 
bridge, he tells us, was destroyed by King Olave and his 
Norsemen, who rowed their ships close up to it and made 
them fast by ropes and cables. With these they put a 
great strain on the piles, at first with little success, but 
after a time, aided by the flow of the tide, these gave way, 
the bridge collapsed and fell, and the Danes, being 
“* seized with fear,’’ surrendered. 

It is said that old London Bridge took thirty-three 
years to build, and was completed in 1209. The Bridge 
House was in Southwark, not in London, and the revenues 
were derived from the south side of the river, not from 
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the City. Some three years after 
its completion a terrible disaster 
overtook it. 

On July 12, 1212, a fire broke 
out in Southwark, extending to the 
old Norman Church of St. Mary’s, 
Overy. Crowds were crossing the 
bridge, when another conflagration 
occurred at the City end, and the 
wind, being in the south, blew 
right across it, preventing pedes- 
trians from returning. The South- 
wark fire had by this time reached 
that end of the bridge, and the 
people were hemmed in between 
the two. Boats put off to their 
assistance, but the frightened people 
so thronged them that they capsized. 
Three thousand bodies, burnt or 
partly burnt, were recovered ; but 
there is no record of how many 
perished by drowning. I think 
from the fact of such a crowd being 
upon the bridge we may deduce 
that houses had been built on it; 
though why this should have been 
at a time when land was plentiful, 
and when building upon the bridge must have been an 
expensive undertaking, seems difficult to understand. 
There is no doubt, however, that houses literally upon 
the river were popular in the Middle Ages, and a pretty 
little legend concerning one of these built on London 
Bridge has survived. It is recorded that when an infant, 
the daughter and only child of a rich citizen, whose 
nurse was leaning out of a window over the water, made 
a sudden spring out of her arms. She fell into the fast- 
flowing river. Her father’s apprentice, seeing the acci- 


A FETE IN OLD LAMBETH at the SWAN TAVERN 
From a Water-colour. Victoria and Albert Museum 
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THE TABARD INN, SOUTHWARK. From Water-colour by Puitip Norman, 
copied from one by Gro. SHEPHERD, 1810 


Courtesy of the Artist and the Victoria and Albert Museum 


dent, leapt into the stream and with difficulty rescued 
the child. Years afterwards he was rewarded by her hand 
in marriage, and they became the ancestors of a famous 
ducal family. 

A most stately pageant was enacted here. In 1392 
the City, having incurred the displeasure of Richard II, 
he suspended and seized its charter, and the citizens, 
offering to repurchase their rights for a sum of money, 
the King and Court rode up to London “ to assure them 
of his favour.” Four hundred citizens, ‘ well mounted 
and habited in livery of one colour, 
rode forth to meet the King,” and at 
St. George’s, Southwark, he was wel- 
comed by Robert Braybrooke, Bishop 
of London, and a choir of 500 boys in 
surplices. “‘ When the train arrived at 
the gate of London Bridge,” we are 
told, ‘“‘ nearly the whole of the inhabi- 
tants arranged in order according to 
rank, age and sex advanced to receive 
it, and presented the King with ‘a fair 
milk-white steed, harnessed and capar- 
isoned in cloth of gold brocaded in 
red and white and hung about with 
silver bells,’ whilst to the Queen they 
presented a palfrey, also white and 
caparisoned in like manner, in red and 
white.” 

After the battle of Agincourt, Henry 
V was received in state on London 
Bridge, and the old monk poet, John 
Lydgate, says : 

“* To London Brigge when he com right, 
Upon the Gate he stood on hy— 
A Gyant that was full grym of myght 
To teche the Frenchmen curtesy.” 

There is an ancient story that Lon- 

don Bridge was “ built on wool packs.” 
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The story probably originated from the fact that it was 
built largely with funds, the produce of a tax on wool. 

To-day, in spite of the roar of traffic, of hooting motors 
and unpicturesque pedestrians, London Bridge has a 
beauty all its own. That particular grey atmosphere 
which softens its lines, its wheeling pigeons and gulls, the 
slow movement of the craft upon the bosom of its waters, 
and its colours at sunset, present pictures Turneresque 
in their beauty ; and when we call to mind the ancient 
pageants of which it has been the scene we are, I think, 
thankful that time and the exigencies of trade have not 
been able to rob it of all loveliness. 

There are many old water-colours, prints and engrav- 
ings of famous inns and resting houses to be picked up 
which remind us of historic happenings. The Tabard 
Inn, for instance, which was the rendezvous of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, and was built about 1307 just 
where the roads from Surrey, Hampshire and Sussex met 
“The Pilgrims’ Way.”’ Here it was that Chaucer and 
the twenty-nine pilgrims met and resolved to recite tales 
of valour on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The inn is mentioned by the poet of 1383 in 
the following lines : 

“‘ Befelle that in that season on a day, 
In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay.”’ 
And again : 
“In Southwark at this gentil hostelrie 
That highte the Tabard fast by the Belle.” 

The original house was in existence till 1602, and its 
successor was not demolished till 1874, when nothing of 
this building was found, though much of it dated from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. At this time it was said 
that ‘‘ the most interesting portion was a stone-coloured 
wooden gallery,” in front of which hung a picture of 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage, said to have been painted by 
Blake, the figures of the Pilgrims being copied from the 
celebrated prints by Stothard. Immediately behind the 
picture was the chamber known as the “ Pilgrims’ 
Room,” and a portion of the ancient hall. The gallery 
formally extended round the building, as will be seen in 
our charming illustration. This historic pile did not 
entirely escape the ravages of the Great Fire in 1666, for 
we are told that the portion facing the street was burnt 
out. For some reason, which so far the writer has been 
unable to fathom, the name of this celebrated old 
hostelry was changed in its later days from Tabard to 
Talbot. 

The inns of this old borough have always been cele- 
brated. ‘“‘ The Bell,’’ mentioned by Chaucer, stood 
close to the “‘ Tabard.”” Another, which bore the sign 
“The Moonrakers,”” is said to have derived its name 
from the fact that certain gentlemen who had dined at 
the hostel, well but not wisely, were found later on raking 
a pond hard by for what they imagined to be a green cheese 
floating on the surface, which was in reality the reflection 
of the moon. 

A water-colour in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
depicts a féte in old Lambeth in front of the Swan Tavern. 
This gives a realistic and amusing insight into the rustic 
pastimes of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 

Evelyn, in his diary, September 1660, says that at a 
fair in Southwark “I saw asses and monkeys dance and 
do other feats of activity on ye tight rope; they were 
gallantly clad a la mode, and amongst other feats turned 
head over heels with a basket having eggs in it, without 
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breaking any, and with vessels of water without spilling 
adrop. I also saw an Italian wench dance and perform 
on the tight rope to admiration: all the Court went to 
see her. Likewise here was a man who took up a piece 
of iron cannon of about 400 lb. with the hair of his 
head only.” 

In a collection of quaint drawings and prints of 
Lambeth in the Victoria and Albert Museum is one 
which depicts a tiny building—‘* Beaufroy’s Wine and 
Vinegar Distillery.’’ Of this the old writer Pennant says 
that here Mark Beaufroy ‘‘ most admirably mimicked 
foreign wines,”’ and he goes on to say, “ it has been esti- 
mated that half the Port and five-sixths of the white 
wine consumed in our Capital have been the produce of 
our home wine presses and by a wonderful magic Messrs. 
Beaufroy pour forth the materials of the rich Fontaine 
to the more elegant tables ; the Madeira, the Calcabella 
and the Lisbon into every part of the kingdom.” After 
expatiating on the wonders of the vinegar business, he 
concludes: “‘ There is a magnificence of business in 


this ocean of sweets and sours that cannot fail exciting 
our greatest admiration.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that a collection of 
old pictures is not only interesting from an artistic or 
antique point of view, but that through this subject much 
of the history and industries of our country may be learnt. 


EDWARD GRIEG By WERENSKIOLD 


June was‘the month of birth, one hundred years ago, of Edward 

Greig, the celebrated Norwegian composer, who understood the 

value of traditional folk music, the spirit which was expressed 

in his music to Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’”’ and his Pianoforte Con- 

certo and other compositions. The centenary is celebrated by 

the Norwegian Government in the form of concerts in this 
country and elsewhere 





OLD ENGLISH ~ 7 ta 
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T last the missing link in pottery 
A has been discovered. The 
specimen illustrated is a 
cradle in slipware, obviously, from its 
design and the brilliance of its colour- 
ings, the work of Thomas Toft or 
Taft. It has been traced in the later 
development of the potters how one, 
Astbury, had in his employ both 
Ralph Wood and Whieldon. It 
has been seen how each of them, at 
first inspired by the work of their 
master, broke away from his tradi- 
tion to develop a style of their own, 
and now can be seen the connec- 
tion between Astbury and Toft. 

The illustration helps to solve 
the problem. Toft (1670), and 
not Astbury (1688-1743), was 
the first of the English potters to 
produce modelled figures. This CRADLE IN SLIPWARE ATTRIBUTED TO THOMAS TOFT 
seems to dispose of the story that g} in. high, 12 in. long ; width of cradle 4 in. ; width from head to head 64 in. 
Astbury, feigning weakness of in- 
tellect, obtained employment under Elers and was thus 
enabled to learn the secret process of Elers and later set 
up his own kiln. This story of origin has for long been 
disputed. Elers’s red ware with its applied decoration 
bears little or no resemblance to Astbury, whereas the 
brick-red body of Toft and the unglazed body of early 
Astbury are so similar. 

Those enthusiasts who a decade ago sat round the 
table at lunch in the Manchester Art Gallery often dis- 
cussed the possibility of Toft being the first potter to 
model figure work as he was to introduce like ornamenta- 
tion to his dishes and posset pots. 

It seldom rains but it pours. Now one can work with 
renewed zeal in an endeavour to discover other figures 
which can be identified as coming from the Toft kilns. 
In those early Stuart days a cradle was considered a 
suitable gift at a christening, and this specimen has been 
done perhaps to do honour to a great musician and 
friend of the Tofts. 

It seems strange that this superb specimen has not 
been known to us before, since it has graced the cabinets 
of a very important collection of pottery which was formed 
well over fifty years ago. 

It is for the next generation to further the study of 
English pottery which the so-called Manchester School 
first developed and with which the names of Mr. T. Greg, 
Dr. Edward Sidebotham, Mr. Frank Falker, Mr. Edward 
Sheldon and others will always be associated. 








~ ~ ~~ 
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Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 


Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- A WORK OF THOS. CHIPPENDALE’S MIDDLE YEARS 


tions in successive issues of about four or five lines Single A lantern of gilt bronze, 4 feet high, in the French taste, probably 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised after a drawing by CopLann, the gifted designer in Chippendale’s 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the employment. In the XIXth century this lantern was hung at 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13 St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, and is now in the posses- 
Telephone: Prospect 2044 sion of Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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HERALDRY. NOTE AND ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


AST month my note dealt with heraldry and 
names derived from the beasts of the forest and 
their attributes, and I have thought that, while 
forestal subjects are fresh in our minds, a note upon 
heraldry derived from falconry and hawking might be a 
fitting sequel. 

It is only in the nature of things that many personal 
names and heraldic devices should have their origin in 
the occupations followed by those who first assumed 
them, though, as time went on, their descendants were 
engaged in activities of quite a different character. It is 
only of heraldry so derived that I am now speaking, 
though I do not forget that much heraldry originated 
in causes other than personal occupation, such as 
place-names, personal peculiarities, or, in some cases, 
deformities. 

Apart from hunting of wild beasts by primitive man 
for necessary food, falconry can claim as old a pedigree 
as any field sport, for it was practised in China 2,000 
years before Christ, and it is a common sport in all parts 
of Asia to-day. 
and reached Britain about the time of King Alfred. Here 
it flourished mightily until early in the XVIIth century, 
from which time it gradually died out until its revival in 
modern times as a hobby. 

A few words descriptive of hawking. The falconer 
went afield, on horseback if he were going far, but other- 
wise on foot, with his falcon or hawk on his gloved fist, 
the bird being hooded to prevent her sight of the quarry— 
game birds of any kind—until the moment came for her 
to be cast off. Boys with sticks and dogs beat up the 
game, and the hawk, her hood removed, was shown the 
game and cast off towards it. There is, or was, in 1913, 
when I copied it, in the gallery window at Pentlow Hall, 
Essex, a roundel of XVIth century stained glass in grisaille 
and yellow stain illustrating hawking afield. 

A seal of Matthew de Lumley appended to a grant of 
lands in Durham shows a falconer on horseback with hawk 
on fist. 

In heraldry the falcon, or long-winged hawk, is indis- 
tinguishable from the short-winged hawk: the bird is 
described sometimes as a falcon and at others as a hawk, 
but no distinction is made in pictorial representation. 

Now for examples of arms and crests which have 
their origin in falconry or hawking, by whichever name 
we prefer to call the sport : Hawkins bears a hawk proper 
on a green staff couped and raguly ; Stevens of Bradfield, 
Berkshire, has per chevron vert and argent in chief two 
falcons close argent ; crest, a demi-falcon rising argent 
pellety sable ; the coat of Hawkeridge of Hawkworthy, 
Devon, is gules a Bend wavy argent in sinister chief a 
falcon standing on a perch or; the family of Madden 
of Maddenton, Wilts, bears sable a gold hawk preying 
upon a duck argent on a chief or a cross botony gules ; 
crest, a hawk with open wings holding in her beak a 
cross botony gules ; Thomas Wilcox, Principal in 1574 of 
Barnard’s Inn (now the Mercers Company’s School), 
Holborn, London, one of the old Inns of Chancery, bore 
argent a chevron engrailed between 3 falcons gules, and 
these, his arms, are still in a South window of Barnard’s 


From there it travelled across Europe - 





The Achievement of the Master, Marshal, and Surveyor of 
Charles II Hawks 


Inn Hall in stained glass. Interesting, for the crest and 
supporters and the office held by their bearer, is the 
Achievement of Charles Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon and 
Master, Marshal, and Surveyor of the King’s Hawks in 
the days of Charles II—azure billety or issuing from the 
base of a chief or a demi-lion rampant sable quartering 
gules on a chevron between three fishes swimming argent 
three martlets sable on a chief indented argent three 
escallops gules and argent three fleurs-de-lis azure ; 
crest, a falconer’s right-hand glove fesswise argent thereon 
perched a falcon wings inverted, also argent belled and 
beaked or; supporters, two falcons’ wings inverted 
argent legged and beaked or belled gules. 

Many are the families that bear hawks as their crests : 
A falcon rising proper is borne by Trehearne and Cul- 
pepper; the family of Leaf bears a white falcon with 
open wings and her right uplifted leg resting on a leaf 
vert; a Falcon proper with open wings on a green 
mound is borne by Barnes ; a White Falcon standing on 
a black perch is the crest of Towneley of Towneley in 
Lancashire and Corney House, Chiswick. 

One of the last pieces of ancient domestic heraldic 
Stained Glass in the City of London to disappear 
was the roundel, with the crest of a Falcon with 
wings expanded argent belled or and with a gold 
coronet about her neck standing on a wreath of which 
a fragment has been lost; the chaplet within which 
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the hawk is enclosed is of green bay 
leaves with white and yellow clasps at top, 
bottom and sides, and red bands with apples 
between the clasps. This roundel was in 
the staircase window of No. 3, Crosby 
Square, Bishopsgate, and was of the XVIth 
century, more than one hundred years older 
than the house which it adorned. Fortu- 
nately, I made a tracing in colour of this 
roundel about fifty years ago, for No. 3, 
Crosby Square was demolished about 1922, 
and the roundel disappeared, though it was, 
certainly, in the hands of a London dealer 
in antiques shortly after its disappearance. 

“The Book of Crests,’ compiled by 
Thomas Wall, Windsor Herald in the reign 
of Henry VIII, yields a rich harvest of 
crests borne in his day, all described in 
highly picturesque language, and spelling 
of a time long before spelling was standard- 
ized. Of the hundreds of crests recorded 
in this book, I select a few : 

Pawlet Beareth to his Crest a Faucon in her 
collours a crowne about her neck gold standing in 
a wreth of a fryers gyrdyll graye manteled geules 
double silver. 

Thorn of ——. On a Hawkes Head gold a lozenge geules 
having in her mouth a branche of hawthorn vert the leves of the 
floures silver in a wreth silver and sable mantled geules doubled 
silver. 

Stalworth of London, Draper. A hawkes hede asur holdynge 
a branche of marygoldes stalke and leves vert floures all close 
gold in a wreth A.S.G.A. 

Lee of Quaringdoun. A hawke gold membred and the wynges 
geules close fedyng on an egles legge asur leyng along the fleshe 
of the thygh seen geules in a wreth sylver and geules manteled 
geules doubled ar. 

Borough. A Faucon rising ermyns membred beked sonnettes 
and a crowne about her necke gold Wr. or S.B.AR. 

Hansard of ——. A Faucon rising asur the utter sides of 
the wynges geules beked membred and sonnettes gold in a wreth 
ar.S.G.ar. 

Jernyngham of Norfolk. A demy faucon rising on the body 
asur thre gemelles gold the insides of the wynges geules the owt- 
sides gold in a wreth ar.sa.g.ar. 

Zowche. A Faucon vollant silver stonding on a knotty stocke 
gold leyng along a branche of v leves vert comyng owt of hit on 
her brest a cressant asur in a wreth a.b.g.ar. 

Goldsmyth. A hawke asur membred geules droppe gold 
standing cloose in a wr.a.b. 

Hawkyns of Sherington in Harfordshire. A demy hawke 
checke silver and sable the wynges vollant geules the pinions 
and membred geules. 

Gyll of ——. A demy faulcon in the proper coullour the 
wynges lozenge gold and vert. 

Walden of ——. A hawkes hede gold havyng a wyng in her 
beke asur rased geules. 

A valuable article on Wall’s ‘‘ Book of Crests ”’ by the 
late Oswald Barron, F.S.A., Mowbray Herald Extra- 
ordinary (better known perhaps as “ The Londoner ”’ of 
the Evening News) is to be found in “‘ The Ancestor,” Vol. 
II, p. 187, and Vol. XII, p. 63, in which the full contents 
of the book are set out with an index of names. 


ANSWERS 


S. W. W. (London). The heraldry on your chest, a 
fess dancetty and three owls on a bend, though so simple 
in character, presents considerable difficulties in the way 
of identification, for there are several families which bear 
both coats, though in various colours. After careful 


consideration, however, I have come to the conclusion 
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The fess dancetty on left and three owls on a bend, right, suggests 
chest was made about 1550 on the marriage of a Lord West with a daughter 
of a Saville Peer 


that the fess dancetty coat is meant for the arms of West, 
Baron West, a barony created in the XIVth century and 
subsequently merged in the Earldom of de la Warr— 
argent a fess dancetty sable. The supporters to this coat 
—two wolves, I believe, though their tails are hardly wolf- 
ish—are probably derived from the family of Cantilupe, 
an ancient alliance of the Barons West. The coat with 
the owls I assign to Saville (a name variously spelt), a 
family ennobled by the Barony and Viscountcy of 
Pollington and Earldom of Mexborough and by the 
Barony of Savile of Eland and by the Viscountcy and 
Earldom of Halifax. The Arms of Saville are argent 
on a bend sable three white owls ; as to the supporters, 
though they do not agree with those borne by the 
Saville peers of the XVIIth century, I suggest that 
further research on the subject may show that they 
were used by their predecessors of a century earlier. 
If, therefore, this idea is correct and if we may trust 
the heraldry, as I am sure we may, this chest must 
have been made about 1550 0n the marriage of a Lord West 
with a daughter of one of the Saville peers. Exactly who 
this pair were I hope to show when I have been able to 
examine in detail the pedigrees of the two families. 

C. G. (Harlow). The Arms which you describe as 
on an old silver salver are those of Pepys, as borne by the 
renowned XVIIth century Diarist, Samuel Pepys of 
Brampton, Huntingdonshire, Secretary of the Admiralty 
to Charles II—namely, sable on a bend between three 
horses’ heads argent three fleur-de-lis sable (Pepys) 
quartering gules a lion rampant within a bordure en- 
grailed argent. Crest, a horse’s head erased argent 
bridled sable collared with a ducal coronet or. 

T. N.S. (Salisbury). The arms on a seal, apparently 
of late XVIIth century date—a cross moline—belong to 
the family of Molyneux of Tevershall, Co. Nottingham. 
Either the arms are a play on the name, or the name on 
the Arms. This family received in 1611 a baronetcy in 
the person of Sir John Molyneux, a dignity which became 
extinct in 1812 by the death of Sir Francis Molyneux, 
the 7th baronet. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Brookes (Chesham). Your cup and saucer with the 
Chelsea-Derby mark in gold is probably genuine. The 
paste is greener than Derby, as you say, and nearer to the 
Chelsea later paste. This is natural, as during the Chelsea- 
Derby period the manufacture was still carried on at 
Chelsea, by Chelsea workmen, though under Duesbury’s 
direction. 

Brookes (Chesham). The Flight and Barr marked tea 
service you saw might quite reasonably remind you of 
Swansea, as it may have been made by Billingsley during 
the period he worked at Worcester. He and his son-in- 
law, Samuel Walker, were under bond to Martin Barr, 
to manufacture porcelain for that factory, and naturally 
their product would resemble that made later by them at 
Swansea. 

Holmes (Todmorden). Utensils in silver have been 
used, as you suggest, as models for porcelain jugs, plates, 
and dishes. There are known pieces of Bow and Chelsea 
which bear out this assumption, notably the well-known 
goat jug of Chelsea. We have in our own collection a 
small Liverpool cream jug which has all the characteristics 
of a silver model. 

Jones (Mansfield). Toby jugs are said to have first 
appeared in 1749, and an early specimen is in Lambeth 
Delft. Those made by Ralph Wood, Astbury and 
Whieldon are finely modelled, and those with translucent 
glaze have a softness of colouring never equalled by the 
later enamelled jugs. Unfortunately these early potters 
did not mark their Tobys, and it is difficult to discriminate 
between them. In later years, Walton, Neale, and others 
did mark some of their models, to the satisfaction of the 
collector. 

Norman (York). You are quite correct in suggesting 
that a set of four figures—Seasons, for instance—is of 
far greater value than as many separate figures from 
different sets. The wealthy collector may perhaps 
purchase a complete set, though they very rarely come 
up for sale, but he will pay a very large sum for his prize. 
The collector with a modest purse gets far more fun out 
of hunting up the models needed to complete a set of 
which he possesses one or more examples, even if he does 
not succeed. There are, besides the Seasons, the 
Elements and Continents, the Grotesque Seasons of 
Derby and many pairs of Gardeners, Musicians, Dancers, 
and others. These were made in different styles by 
Bow, Chelsea and Derby, and by other makers of porcelain 
pottery. 

Johnson (Wavertree). Models of birds and animals 
were made by Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Rockingham, and 
other factories. These were usually small, but Dr. 
Bellamy Gardner records a Chelsea monkey, 18 in. in 
height, marked with the red anchor. Some years ago I 
saw a similar monkey of equal size in London, but it was 
unmarked and damaged. It was attributed to Derby. 
Plymouth and Longton Hall also made animals, though 
specimens of these models are rare. 

Hughes (Barmouth.) The Castleford teapot is easy 
to recognize though difficult to describe. It has not the 
roundness of ordinary teapots, but has a more classical 
shape, and generally has a medallion with a design some- 
what similar to those of Flaxman. It is in a cream stone- 
ware with an edging of blue or brown, and the lid often 
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has a distinctive feature, sometimes sliding or hinging. 
The mark is ‘‘ Dunderdale ” or “‘ D. D. & CO., Castleford 
Pottery.” 

Siddall (Carnarvon.) The Minton works were 
founded in 1790, at Stoke-upon-Trent, the partners 
being Thomas Minton and Joseph Poulson, the latter a 
former manager for Spode. Your piece marked ‘* Min- 
ton,’’ stamped or impressed is of much later date. This 
mark was not used until 1861, the earlier marks being 
the letter “‘ M”’ painted in blue, and the scroll on leaf 
and flower sprays,“ AMHERST JAPAN, 


No. 62, 
STONE CHINA.” 


This last mark dates from about 1823. 


P. T. (Littlehampton). Could you let me have a list 
of the marks used by the Chamberlains at Worcester ? 

The marks used by the Chamberlains were as follows : 
1788 to about 1804, CHAMBERLAIN’S Or CHAMBERLAIN’S 
WORCESTER (in script); 1814 to about 1820, CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S REGENT CHINA, WORCESTER, and 155 NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON (printed) and with crown ; 1820 to 1840, 
CHAMBERLAIN’S WORCESTER and 155 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, ROYAL PORCELAIN MANUFACTURERS (printed) 
and with crown; 1840 to 1845, CHAMBERLAIN & CO., 
WORCESTER; and NO I COVENTRY STREET, LONDON 
(printed) and with crown; 1847, CHAMBERLAIN & CO., 
WORCESTER ; 1847 to 1850, CHAMBERLAIN’S (in capitals, 
sometimes impressed, sometimes printed); 1850 and 
1857, CHAMBERLAIN & CO., WORCESTER, enclosed in border 
of circle, having crown in centre. 


A correspondent 
seeks the origin of the 
pottery illustrated. The 
piece is of six separate 
parts ; the base, a cuspi- 
dor with removable fun- 
nel, tobacco jar, cover 
with long neck and 
small cavity at top, 
possibly for candle, and 
a stopper. The total 
height is about 164 in. 
The body is cream with 
white glaze slightly 
crazed. The crimson 
pink is not crazed and 
the lines forming the 
pattern are __ slightly 
lighter crimson pink. 
The condition is perfect 
except that the gold 
bands are worn at the 
top where handled. 
There are no marks. 
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ENGLISH PAINTERS: HOGARTH TO CONSTABLE. 
Lectures delivered April 9, 10, 16, 17, 1940, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 
London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 
14S. net. 

This book represents five lectures delivered by Dr. 
Ritchie, the acting Director of the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, in April, 1940, at the Johns Hopkins University 
as part of a Community Art Programme sponsored by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

They make good and interesting reading for us here 
on this side of the Atlantic. Dr. Ritchie sets out to 
show how and why “ England’s contribution to painting 
in the XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries has a certain 
significance for later art both in and out of England.”” The 
painters he has chosen as representative are Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Blake. and Turner and Con- 
stable bracketed together in one lecture. He makes a 
very strong point by insisting that ‘‘ English XVIIIth 
century painting was produced under more modern con- 
ditions, on the whole, than those with which, for example, 
contemporary French art had to contend. At this time 
England in certain respects was ahead of France—and all 
other countries of Europe for that matter. That her 
advanced political, social and economic position was 
reflected in the kind and quality of her artistic expression 
is, therefore, not surprising.” 

Nevertheless, the author remains very critical of 
English Art, and more especially of Reynolds and Turner. 
Even where he is appreciative of Sir Joshua’s merits there 
is always a “‘ but.” He finds, for example, ‘“‘ The Graces 
Adorning a Term of Hymen ”’ one of Reynolds’ “ clever- 
est translations” of one of the old Masters, Poussin, to 
wit. He grants it ‘‘an exciting figural rhythm and a 
splendid pattern of light and shade,” both of which are, 
he admits, “‘ Reynolds’ own contribution.”” “But,” he 
continues, ‘‘ it must be said, Poussin has not been im- 
proved upon.”” This “ but ”’ is surely rather hard on Sir 
Joshua, who was painting a portrait group of society folk 
of his own time and not a “ Bacchanalian Dance”; in 
other words, he was not attempting to improve upon 
Poussin, in the sense in which Turner attempted to 
demonstrate how he had improved upon Claude. Of the 
“Lord Heathfield and others of the same calibre ”’ his 
comment is that they “‘ might be considered justification 
enough of all Reynolds’s theories of the grand style—did 
they stand alone. Unfortunately for his future reputa- 
tion . . .”” and so on. One sees that our lecturer is as 
a critic whose standards are not easy to satisfy. At the 
end of this lecture he says: “‘ We conclude, then, as we 
began : it is one of the tragedies of English painting as 
a school that the essential weakness of the academic 
method which Reynolds inspired and furthered has gone 
so long uncontested by all but a few painters and theorists 
in England.” Is that, or has not that been true also of any 
other country in Europe? Nor is he on firmer ground 
when he maintains that the alleged disease peculiar to 
England alone is too deep-seated to alter in the least the 
practice of the Royal Academy even down to the present 
day. It has considerably altered the practice of the 
Royal Academy ever since the Paris-inspired “ New 
English ’’ members were admitted, and that goes back 
more than a generation. 


However, all this and some minor inaccuracies do not 
seriously detract from the value of these lectures, which 
contain much valuable comment, especially where he 
likes the artist, as is the case with Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Blake and Constable. But one really caunot understand 
how he could find it possible to look upon Turner’s art as 
“ The Trickery of a Super-mountebank,” that is to say, 
a super-impudent charlatan. That is a gross misjudg- 
ment, and only possible to those who are unfamiliar with 
Turner’s last paintings and unable to project themselves 
into the attitude of mind prevailing at other times than 
their own. Turner gets bad marks in these lectures 
because of his mixed challenges of past masters ; whilst 
Constable gains good marks for his independence. 
Nevertheless, both artists were original thinkers pursuing 
different means to reach their aims—both thereby 
achieving new vision and new means; Turner, as regards 
colour and light, Constable as regards tone and atmo- 
sphere. Turner painted what appzaled to him, and in 
the way in which he thought right, just as scrupulously as 
Constable, and was in the end just as much misunder- 
stood as Constable. 

The trouble with such points of view as these lectures 
expound is that they are, or seem to be, based on the 
belief in progress in art. We are here told that Hogarth, 
Gainsborough and Blake began some of the things that 
“* Delacroix, Courbet, Manet and Cezanne brought to a 
splendid fruition.”” But where, one wonders, are the 
seeds of Hogarth, of Blake, of Gainsborough, in the 
work of the French quartet ? 

And here there is really the merit of these lectures : 
they are interesting, stimulating and challenging through- 
out. H. F. 


~ ~ ~ 
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The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association was held at the registered 
offices of the Association on May 26. In reviewing the 
year’s working, the president, Mr. S. W. Wolsey, was 
able to report that considering everything the association 
was in a very healthy condition, and there was a slight 
increase in membership. He was able to report that the 
finances were very good, including the benevolent fund, 
which was founded twenty-one years ago. Mr. Wolsey 
was again elected president, with John J. Hodges of the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Harold J. Leger, and 
Wilfred A. Gosling as vice-presidents, and W. Drummond 
Popley, of the Sussex Goldsmiths and Silversmiths of 
Brighton as treasurer. The following new members of 
the Council were elected: Charles G. Biggs, Director of 
Bruford and Sons, Exeter; Arthur Randolph Brett, of 
Baldock ; Cecil Davis, London; and William Edward 
Alexander Reilly, of Dublin. 


s = S 
ART NOTES (continued from page 149) 
And here may we offer Ethel Walker our congratu- 
lations on her recent elevation to the Dameage: As Dame 
Ethel Walker she will henceforth not only remain one of 


our most eminent woman painters but find her strong 
personality acknowledged as it were, officially. 
* * * 


Mr. Walter H. Nessler’s paintings at the Leger 
Galleries are un-English in technique, reminding one 
vaguely perhaps of Utrillo, though they are less robust and 
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more suggestive of tapestries or needlework in their 
delicate technique and “‘ thin” colouring. The subjects 
include various views of bombed London, such as the 
striking ‘‘ Temple ’”’ and “Portland Crescent” 

* * * 

A visit to the Archer Gallery, 303, Westbourne Grove, 
W.11, can be recommended to those who are anxious to 
discover budding talent. Dick van Ghent, an Expres- 
sionist, has certainly a sense of colour, but his drawing is 
as yet uncertain, and I saw some promising pottery by 
J. A. F. Divine, A.R.C.A. 


ARCHITECTS, WHERE IS YOUR SENSE OF 
FITNESS FOR PURPOSE? 


The Architects of the Royal Academy, also the 
Architects of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
are showing their own ideas at the National Gallery, and, 
of course, the architects of the London County Council, 
have all been busy with plans for the repairs and restora- 
tions and alterations and glorifications of London; but 
unless public exhibitions of this kind are intended for 
their own mutual edification—the right word in the right 
place, this—it is difficult to believe that such shows have 
any use at all and for several reasons, at least two of which 
are incontrovertible. 

(a) The vast majority of persons for whose benefit 
these public exhibitions are arranged are not architects. 

(b) Very few persons have the time necessary for the 
study of plans. 

Put (a) and (6) together and you reach a sum of utility 
which is in all circumstances a minus quantity. 

Nevertheless, the problem admits of various solutions, 
or perhaps a combination of such, which would enable 
the veriest child, in such matters, to get a fair idea of 
what the architects have planned, and even to derive a 
considerable amount of pleasure from the experience. 

The first requisite is a series of elevations not in the 
sense of drawings, but in that of platforms enabling the 
visitor to look down on the plan. 

The second requisite are plans in the form of models, 
relief maps, even though the scale could not be a true 
one; but in any case that is better than no indication 
of scale. I searched in vain for an indication of scale in 
the case of a large plan horizontally displayed on the 
floor of the National Gallery. An architect friend of 
mine who happened to stand by my side failed equally. 

Best of all, however, would be a series of panoramas, 
each with an elevated platform in its centre showing 
various aspects of the city or the complex of cities, 
boroughs and green-belts of the London that is to be. 
There are enough rooms to spare even at the National 
Gallery ; but what’s wrong with a really large-scale show 
at Olympia, Earls Court, or the White City, where 
panoramas not only of London but of the general re- 
planning of these Isles, including the new Highlands of 
Scotland scheme, might be shown. It would, at any 
rate, give the man in the street an intelligent interest in 
something that he must under present conditions accept 
or reject unintelligently. And if the housewife could at 
the same time be given a panoramic view of streets, flats 
and little houses—building schemes together with detailed 
models of all the latest interior improvements—she would 
begin to know what we are fighting for other than the 
destruction of Hitlerism. But I shall be told: we cannot 
afford it. I don’t believe a word of that—any more. 


RAVENSCROFT “SEALED” GOBLET 


Circa 1677 


ANY years have elapsed since a “ sealed ’’ Ravenscroft 
M glass appeared on the open market, and in the course 

of time there is a decreasing chance of the discovery of 
a hitherto unknown specimen coming to light. 

When it was announced that one of the seven known existing 
samples was to appear at Christie’s in the sale of the collection 
formed by the late Col. R. F. Ratcliff, of Newton Park, Burton- 
on-Trent, speculation was rife as to the figure at which it would 
change hands. 

Something in the nature of a sensation was occasioned when 
the hammer fell to Mr. Cecil Davis, the well-known glass expert, 
at the record price of 620 guineas (the previous record for an 
English specimen was the £580 paid for the Royal Oak goblet 
at the Bles sale in 1935), but when it is remembered that all the 
other known examples are either in museums or are earmarked 
for museums, it is easy to understand the competition for the 
goblet in question. 

The glass is 72 inches in height, with a cup-shaped bowl 

“‘nipt diamond waies”’ all over, and supported on a hollow 
ribbed stem decorated with six (Prunts and the all-important 

“seal ’’ impressed with the raven’s head, at the top of which is 
a vermicular collar. The foot is conical in shape, ribbed, and 
with a narrow fold. 

This goblet, the approximate date of which is 1677, is note- 
worthy for its perfect condition, and, unlike most of the other 
specimens, is free from all trace of ** crizzling.”’ 

Only one other goblet is known (in the Wilfred Buckley 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum), and this is 
different in the details of its decoration. 

As most connoisseurs are aware, the seal of the raven’s head 
(a ‘‘ play ’’ on the name of the maker) was attached as a guarantee 
that the glass was of the new “ glass-of-lead.”’ 

It should always be remembered that it was to George 
Ravenscroft that the English glass industry owes the prominent 
position it assumed (and still holds) when his new chemistry 
was brought to a practical issue. 

The Ravenscroft Glass will be on exhibition at 3 Grosvencr 
Street, W.1, until June 30. 
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RARITIES IN ENGLISH CERAMICS—UI 


DESCRIBED BY J. R. COOKSON 
[as Rustic Seasons set, styled Spring, Summer, 


Autumn, and Winter, illustrated in this issue of 

APOLLO, comprise a set of four figures in Old 
Bristol true porcelain ; the set, which is in my private 
collection, is similar to that in the Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
and are extremely rare. 

The figures, which were made about 1775, are com- 
posed of hard paste or true porcelain, a material similar 
to the Chinese porcelain imported from the East since 
the days of Charles II. They are broad and simple in 
treatment and instinct with lively grace and motion. 
The colour scheme and decoration are highly pleasing and 
replete with charm ; the flesh in all the figures is indicated 
by a slight tint. Each figure is about eleven inches high 
and stand on irregular bases coloured to imitate the 
ground ; there are good reasons for supposing that they 
were designed by the clever artist Pierre Stephan from 
Derby who was working there for William Duesbury. 

The Spring and Autumn figures are of girls and the 
Summer and Winter of boys; the latter figures are 
incised with the well-known T O (see figure 2) the mark 
of the great repairer or assembler whose signature 
appears on some of the best soft paste figures of other 
factories. It is interesting to note that in the Schreiber 
collection the signature is on the Spring and Autumn 
figures, the opposite to the set under review. 

The early history of English true porcelain and the 
pioneer efforts of Cookworthy and Champion run true to 
form of those who go before and prepare the way for 
others. Cookworthy was born at Kingsbridge, near 
Plymouth, in the middle period of the reign of Queen 
Anne in 1705. His father was a Quaker and by trade a 
weaver, and died when William Cookworthy was thirteen, 
one of a family of eleven. 

At the age of fourteen he sought a livelihood in London 
and became apprenticed to a London chemist. He 
seems to have served his time with extreme credit, and 
returned to Devonshire to commence trading as a chemist 
and druggist in Plymouth, with the help of his late London 
employer. 

Cookworthy at 30, in 1735, married a Quaker lady 
from Somerset, who died within ten years of the marriage, 
leaving him five daughters; Cookworthy remained a 
widower for the remaining thirty-five years of his life. 
When about forty years old he commenced to experiment 
on the manufacture of porcelain, which led to his dis- 
covery in Cornwall of the properties required for its 
production. 

This porcelain, in its raw state, is composed of kaolin 
(China clay) and petunse. The former is a kind of decom- 
posed granite, and as it does not vitrify when subjected to 
heat it forms the body of the porcelain, whilst the petunse 
is of a glassy nature and is fusible because of the large 
amount of alkalis in its formation. It can be seen that 
when these two materials are fired together, great plastic 
possibilities are offered to the skilled craftsman. 

Through this discovery we got the first hard paste 
made in this country from native materials. Cookworthy 
was able to secure the interest and financial help of 


Fig. 1. The Group of Rustic Seasons in Bristol Porcelain 
Lord Camelford, who joined him in the venture, and 
about £3,000 was expended in the development at 
Plymouth. 

The first examples of Plymouth porcelain were very 
coarse and were subject to cracks and bendings having 
gritty accretions, and it was also smoky in its glaze. 
Nevertheless, Cookworthy took out a patent for his 
process in 1768. He had produced a true Chinese porce- 
lain for the first time in England. 

After a few years at Plymouth he moved the works to 
Bristol in 1773, where later he sold his business and patent 
rights to Richard Champion, a Bristol merchant, who had 
been interested in the venture when the works were at 
Plymouth. When the patent rights expired, Champion 
spent large sums of money in trying to get Parliament to 


Fig. 2. Example of Mr. Tebo’s incised signature 


grant him an extension of the rights in the process, but 
the applications were strongly but unsuccessfully opposed 
by Josiah Wedgwood, leaving Champion’s purse empty. 


Champion’s activities, after taking over from 
Cookworthy, failed signally in spite of continuing financial 
help. Dr. Joseph Fry of Bristol, the Quaker manufacturer 
of chocolate and cocoa and a man of many interests, which 
included a type foundry and printing business, a soap 
boiling factory and chemical works at Battersea, was 
one of his backers. Champion’s ill success continued. 
He at length relinquished the factory, and through his 
acquaintance with Edmund Burke secured the post of 
Deputy Paymaster-General. 

Thus ended what might have become the fulfilment 
of a great aspiration. 

Bristol porcelain was an undoubted triumph for 
artistic purposes, but a dismal financial failure. 
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RARITIES IN ENGLISH CERAMICS 





SPRING 


A charming girl standing barefoot in a striding attitude 

supporting a basket of flowers on her right hip, whilst in her 

left hand she holds a bunch of flowers above her head, 

which is wreathed with a garland. She is dressed in a white 

jacket and skirt, figured with gold flowers; the former is 
open, showing a pink laced bodice. 
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APOLLO 


SUMMER 


A bare-legged boy with white knee breeches and white 

shirt, open at the chest, his sleeves being rolled up to the 

elbow. He stands in repose, cross-legged, and leaning against 

a tree trunk. Under his right arm is shown a wheatsheaf 

and sickle, and a few ears of wheat are held in his left hand. 

At the foot of the tree trunk is a beehive, over which a colour- 
lined purple coat has been thrown. 
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RARITIES IN ENGLISH CERAMICS 


AUTUMN 


A pensive girl standing barefoot beside a low rock, with a 
basket of fruit supported by both hands on her left hip. 
She is attired in a white gold-flowered dress with pink ribbons 
and bows on sleeves ; a red and black ribbon forms her hair- 
band, and a royal blue belt is around her waist. The skirt is 
caught up and exposes a gold and white quilted petticoat. 
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WINTER 


A boy in the act of skating with folded arms. He is wearing 
a black hat wreathed with holly berries and leaves. He has 
yellow gloves and white knee breeches with gold and red 
floral pattern; white stockings, black boots and a green 
waistcoat. A rush basket is slung over his left shoulder by a 
purple sash, out of which protrude a dead rabbit and duck. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND THE 
SCULPTOR 


T was through the kindness of the Reverend 

John Wesley that Enoch Wood, of Burslem, 

achieved local if not general fame as a modeller, 

Enoch Wood was the youngest son of Aaron 
Wood, who was a potter; and it was to this boy 
of twenty-two that the old minister of seventy- 
eight sat for his portrait. 

It is recorded that when in the Potteries the 
Reverend John Wesley used to stay at the house 
of Aaron Wood, and it was no doubt during one of 
these visits that he allowed the young.Enoch to try 
his skill. There could hardly have been a better sub- 
ject: those rugged, stern, yet kindly features 
evidently inspired the modeller, and the resultant 
bust became at once popular. So much so that a 
second was made ten years later, after the death 
of Wesley. 

The first bust is marked on the back with an 
oval medallion in white, bearing the words : 

“Rev. John Wesley, M.A., sat to Enoch 
Wood, Sculptor, of Burslem in 1781.” 
The later records on a round medallion : 
“The Rev. John Wesley, M.A., died 
March 2, 1791, Aged 88. Enoch Wood, 
Sculp. Burslem.” 

John Wesley’s religious work made great 
headway in Staffordshire, and Aaron Wood’s was 
not the only potter’s home he visited. Mr. Jewitt, 
in his ‘* Ceramic Art,” quotes a Mr. Shaw, who 
wrote in 1829: ‘“ At the southern extremity of 
Foley are the house and factory of the late Mr. 
Myatt, one of the first persons who received the Wesleyan and 
Methodist preachers; and in whose parlour Mr. John Wesley 
stood, while from the window he preached to a vast congregation, 
when last he passed through Staffordshire, only a few months 
prior to his decease.” 

Mr. Myatt was also a potter, though he only produced ordinary 
white and printed earthenware and red ware, and few specimens 
of his work survive. Enoch Wood is, however, represented by 
many marked pieces and numerous busts, though that of Wesley 
remains his masterpiece. 

Few other persons have been so frequently portrayed in every 
kind of medium, but the achievement of the young sculptor still 
remains pre-eminent, one hundred and fifty-three years after the 
death of the model. 


° ° OD) 
THE COLLECTOR RE-COLLECTS 


N the designing of pottery, as in other arts of man, there is a 
I tendency to claim novelty for a mere revival, conscious or 

no, of the ideas of a previous generation. The collector of 
antiques is probably in the best position to realize this fact, 
because he can produce proofs, as a lady may exhibit a revival 
of old fashions in dress by exploring a chest of her grandmother’s 
fineries. 

The posy rings, crescents, and so on, which were the table 
ornaments of the moment some few years ago, were hailed as a 
novelty, though they were in use more than a century earlier. 
In an antique shop in Ripon I found one of exactly the modern 
shape and size, but made in salt-glaze. 

Even now, in time of war, our crockery shops display hanging 
vases of many kinds—faces, animals, and a variety of other shapes. 
These date back even farther than the posy ring, for we can show 
one of Delft made more than two hundred years ago. The 
colours are blue, green, puce and yellow—the same as those on a 
fragment excavated on the site of an unnamed Liverpool factory 
established before 1700. 

I read, in a recently published periodical, that tea-cups are 
in future to be made without handles in Canada. Another 
renewal of ancient habit. When our porcelain factories were in 
their infancy, the coffee cup only was given a handle, the tea-cup 
was without. Hence, perhaps, the old-time invitation to a “‘ dish 


of tea,”” for it has been written that it’ was not unfashionable to 
drink out of the saucer. 
for any length of time. 


No doubt the cup was too hot to hold 





JOHN WESLEY AND THE SCULPTOR 





ENOCH WOOD’S BUST OF 
JOHN WESLEY, 1791 
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HANGING VASE of Delft 
Liverpool, in blue, green, puce 


and yellow. Over 200 years old 

Quoting again, the obvious reason for this economy in handles 
is given. ‘* Nine millions of cups without handles can be turned 
out by the same plant capacity that produces three million with 
handles.”’ 

Every collector has one or more curious experiences to recount, 
and I remember one which has always puzzled me. It happened 
during a search for and of junk shops in a certain city. I dis- 
covered a small private house, the front room of which had been 
converted into ashop. The small window was dark and gloomy, 
but I could make out sweets and small wares ; and at the back I 
could see two or three small figures. 

When I entered the shop, a man in shirt sleeves appeared 
from a well- -lighted inner room. He stared at me. 

“I see,” I began, “* that you have some figures in the window. 
May I examine them?” 

“* What figures ? ’’ 

“* Those at the back of the window.”’ I pointed. 

He stared at me truculently and then remarked, “ 
wouldn’t interest you,” and began to move away. 

“ Then may I see that one?’’ I pointed to a shelf. 

He turned to look, then repeated his last remark and moved 
towards the inner room. 

“It seems to me you don’t want to sell your wares?’ I 
concluded. 

“* No, I don’t.” 
peared. 


Oh, those 


He gave me another surly stare and disap- 
* * * 


There used to be a second-hand bookshop in Liverpool, the 
proprietor of which was well known amongst collectors as ready 
to purchase but most unwilling to sell. The window, the 
shelves and the floor were piled with books of all sizes, and the 
only available space was a narrow passage ending in a small 
recess where the old man sat reading. If asked for a book he 
would reply at once that he hadn’t got it. If told there was a copy 
in the window, he would merely point to the mass of volumes to 
indicate the impossibility of getting anything out of the display. 

If the importunate visitor picked a book from the piles and 
asked the price, the cornered owner fell back on his last resource 
by asking an absurdly high price. 

This second example of a dealer who did not want to sell is 
understandable. He loved his wares too much to part with 
them ; and I have known other dealers almost equally reluctant. 
The first instance was. quite different, and I have often wondered 
what was behind that curious reception of a customer. 

H. B. L. 


SALE NOTES 


Prices continue very high indeed ; in fact, some of the sales 
have been remarkable—pictures, furniture, silver, porcelain and 
glass and, last but not least, rugs and carpets, these being naturally 
principally Eastern. Householders and collectors should go 
through their cabinets and take advantage of the demand for 
antiquities at the present time. 


Forthcoming Sale. Following on the disposal of one of the 
most important collections of antiques that has come on the 
market for a long time, namely, that of Colonel R. F. Ratcliff, 
sold by Messrs. CuristTie’s this month, the silver of which 
alone realized over £20,000, we now have pleasure in 
advising our readers that a most important collection of old 
masters will be sold on July 16.—the property of Sir Berkeley 
Sheffleld, Bart., of Normanby Park, Scunthorpe, Lincoln, also 
that of the late Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., of Redenham 
House, Andover ; they include some magnificent Gainsboroughs, 
Romneys, Hoppners, Nattier, Pater Wheatley and, last, but not 
least, a fine work by Rembrandt, ‘‘Rembrandt’s Father‘s Mill.” 

April 16. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s : Jeune Femme, 
Mathew Smith, £115; The Toast, Edgar Bundy, £100; The 
Reading Lesson, T. Faed, £79. 

April 29. Porcelain ‘and Furniture, CHRISTIE’s: part Old 
Worcester tea service, £63 ; eight Derby plaques, £137; Flemish 
panel, late XVIIIth century, formerly the property of Prince 
Liechtenstein, Vienna, £126; old English oak dresser, £55. 

April 30. Chinese Porcelain and Furniture, etc., SOTHEBY’S : 
pair circular dishes, K’ang Hsi, £48 ; Chinese hunting ag 
Ch’ien Lung, £56; pair XVIIIth century mirrors, £39; Geo. 
walnut card table, £68 ; Sheraton mahogany sideboard, 4 ft., po ; 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £310; set six Sheraton chairs, 
mahogany, £31. 

May 4. Silver, Curistie’s: four table candlesticks, Mathew 
Boulton, Birmingham, 1810, £65 ; two circular dishes, 1777, £40 ; 
pair oblong tea caddies, John Jacobs, 1753, £54; four table 
candlesticks, 1752-53, £62; set three sugar vases and covers, 
rather uncommon, with scroll handles, £48; plain coffee pot, 
1758, £44. . 

May 5 and 6. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FOSTER : 
refectory table, 5 ft., £42; mahogany serpentine-front wardrobe, 
6 ft., £42; carved and inlaid sideboard, 7 ft., £44; old English 
mahogany and satinwood secretaire, £40; carved oak refectory 
table, 8 ft., £57; set of fourteen oak dining chairs, £84; French 
walnut writing table, £55. 

May 5. Paintings and Drawings, SotHesy’s: Drawings— 
Thatched Cottage, Samuel Prout, £42; The Market Place, 
Malines, William Callow, £48 ; Seapiece, J. S. Cotman, £98 ; 
two by Petre de Wint, Under the Mendips, £92, and Bolton 
Abbey, £56; two by T. Girtin, The River at York, £110, and 
Basingstoke Canal, £80; two by Samuel Palmer, The Good 
Farmer, water-colour, £58, and The Sleeping Shepherd, also 
water-colour, £70; The Temple of Minerva, S. Prout, £50; 
The Israelite Camp, Turner, £120. Oil Paintings: St. Isidore 
the Labourer, Diego Velasquez, £460; A Lady Washing her 
Hands, Gerard Terborch, £280; Interior of a Room, Cornelis 
Busschop, £68; Still Life, J. B. S. Chardin, £95; Castellated 
Building, D. Teniers, £78; Venice, view of the Island of San 
Giorgio, £950; A Lagoon Island, by the same, a very fine work, 
£1,600; portrait of Mrs. Haig Raeburn, £100; L’Enfant, Blond, 
Jean Baptiste Greuze, £560; Portrait of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, Sebastian Bourdon, £170; Sceur Marie Celine, John 
Gwen, £100; and four grand drawings by Gainsborough, about 
8 by 12 inches, landscapes and one Going to Market, £125, £320, 
£270 and £280. 

May 7. Silver, SoTHEBY’s: pair of sauce tureens and covers, 
and pair stands, 10 in., London, 1778, 1796 and 1805, £88; pair 
Pilgrim bottles engraved with the Royal Coat of Arms, £82; 
William III tankard, Wm. Kett, London, 1699, £125; Geo. II 
coffee pot, moulded spout, Richard Gurney and Thomas Cook, 
London, 1737, £95; table centre on triform base, and a circular 
plateau, £120. 

May 7. Old Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s : Pictures— 
Cattle, usual landscape background, Potter, £492 ; The Adoration 
of the Magi, Hugo Van Der Goes, £504, Gentleman on a grey 
hunter trotting, 334 x 394 in., £2,940. Marshall pictures have 
fetched rather outstanding prices before, but this is one of the 
highest ; it is stated that this picture with another a few weeks 
ago was purchased for £20; there is life in Marshall’s work 
which lifts it above most animal painters; the horse and rider 


carved oak 


hold you—there must be other pictures of his hidden away ; 
Portrait of a Boy, said to be a servant to the artist, from 
the collection of Lady Aberdeen, Guido Reni, £441 ; Head of an 
Old Man ; a study of the picture of the Holy Family by Sir P. P. 
Rubens, at Madrid, £84; The Madonna adoring the Infant 
Saviour, landscape backgraund, on panel, £787 ; The Madonna 
and Child with the Infant Saint John, Bronzino, £210. The 
total of this sale came to over £9,000 ; there were undoubtedly 
some very fine pictures. 

May 12 and May 20. Furniture and Pictures, ROBINSON AND 
FosTeR: Knole settee, £52; Diogenes on panel, 15 x 12 in., 
Rubens, £315. 

May 13. Furniture, the property of the late Mrs. Ronald 
Greville and other properties, CHRISTIE’S : twenty- -four mahogany 
chairs, £168 ; Louis XV tulipwood bonheur du jour, £71; anda 
writing- table, same period, kingwood, £58; Louis design 
mahogany cabinet, £76 ; ten armchairs, shield- shaped backs, and 
a dining-table, £115; with some fine rugs. The sale totalled 
£5,677. 

May 13. The Gow collection or remaining part, Chinese 
porcelain and works of art, SoTHEBY’s: model of horse, Tang, 
£56; pair of ewers, K’ang Hsi, £66, large rouleau vase, K’ang 
Shi, ‘£195, another one, £46, prunus vase or jar, K’ang Shi, £55 ; 
the following seven pieces, all K’ang Shi, pair bottles, £60; 
three bottles of pear shape, £80; pair triple gourd vases, 17 in., 
£75; Kuan Yin vase, from the Richard Bennett collection, 
£195; pair ginger jars and covers, £66; pair of cat light- 
holders of hollow form, £72 ; biscuit figure of the lame beggar 
immortal, £78; eight figures of the Immortals, 1160 to 12 in., 
these and the preceding K’ang Shi, £580; pair famille verte 
Yen Yen vases, quite famous and well known Chinese pieces, 
£570; pair of rouleau vases, £120; famille verte eggshell 
lantern, £95; another, also K’ang Shi, £130; ruby back saucer 
dish, Yung Cheng, £102; two ruby back eggshell plates, also 
Yung Sheng, £105, and to finish a fine inlaid Bronze Ho or wine 
kettle, Sung Dynasty, £68 

May 14. English Furniture, the property of Dr. Leonard 
Gow, Her Grace the Duchess of Westminster, Lady Smith- 
Dorrien, and other notable people, SoTHEBy’s: Italian bronze 
group of Hercules and Antzus by Gian de Bologna, XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries, £105 ; and another by the same of Nessus and 
Deianira, £185; Wm. and Mary walnut coffer, £75; Queen 
Anne walnut bureau bookcase, £380; Geo. I walnut armchair, 
£62; Sheraton marquetry secretaire cabinet, £100 ; set of three 
Geo. II walnut chairs, £165; set of six walnut chairs, Geo. I, 
£330; XVIIIth century walnut writing armchair, £64; Queen 
Anne walnut grandfather armchair, £160 ; Chippendale mahogany 
needlework armchair, £175; Geo. I walnut secretaire cabinet, 
an unusual piece, which reached £250; pair rare XVIIIth century 
dwarf cabinets, satinwood, £170; oak buffet, attributed to 
Henry VIII period, slightly restored, £140; pair cathedral 
stalls, Gothic design, £70 ; Queen Anne walnut bookcase, £360 ; 
Coromandel lacquer screen, of six folds, K’ang Shi, £105; 
James I oak buffet, £125; Wm. aad Mary musical chiming 
bracket clock, by Peter Garon, London, £285; Chippendale 
mahogany tripod table, £98; Chas. II bracket clock, by Robert 
Seignior, Paris, £230; Louis XV lacquer black escritoire by 
Dubois, M. E., £120; Chippendale mahogany commode, very 
rare piece, £350 ; ; large Geo. I walnut suite of fourteen chairs, 
with cabriole legs and backs, £1,250; pair Geo. I love seats, 
£600; Brussels tapestry panel, circa 1690, £360; Gobelin 
tapestry panel, depicting Don Quixote, £560. The sale totalled 
over £17,500. 
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Mr. Paul Larsen is once again holding his annual 
Exhibition of Old Masters at 43 Duke Street, St. James’s. 
They are chiefly English, Dutch and Flemish, and in- 
clude two rare examples of Jan van Kessel’s works 1626/79. 
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One by one the dismantled shops are being reopened, 
and we are glad to report that Mr. Frederick Christian 
Williams, who through enemy action had to give up his 
Galleries in Ryder Street in 1940, and joined H.M. 
Forces has taken premises at 32, King Street, St. 
James’s, after his discharge, where he is now showing 
some interesting old and modern pictures. 
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